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Editorial, 


STUDENTS HIRING A FARM. 


asked 


men, as to the prospect of making some 





We have been to give advice to two 


y hiring a small farm to work during 


I summer vacation. 


The young men 


\ oth had more o1 less ( xperien ec in the 
ir work upon dairy farms, and are not 
of little blisters, or of dirty hands, 
they have work to do. They have un- 

n to work their way through the high- 
hools and colleges, and to fit themselves 
some profession. They have worked out 
the month and have taken such jobs as 
ould get for a week or a day, and by 
ling themselves the 5 have been able to 
ike a small income go a long way in keep- 


their school expenses paid up. 


ving now in a deserted house on a deserted 
farm, in a locality that has been a good deal 
eserted by the young folks, who have been 
ittrac 5 the thriving villages in neighbor- 
unufacturing towns. The farm in ques- | 

iins some forty acres or more, from 

five or six tons of hay were cut last 

The house is comfortable, and the 

reserve hay and shelter animals. 

\ it a icre Was plante d last year to pota- 
tows | the beetles mostly destroyed. 
I} are a few loads of manure in the barn 
\ railroad runs through the farm, so that 
fertilizers could be landed and crops shipped 
ithout much expense for team work. The 
farm is one that we have long been familiar | 
with, and never pass it without noting its pos- 
sibilities We have seen two large families 
that have grown up and left it, and with judi- 


it might be made to keep 


is management 


t large family in physical comforts to the end 


ne. The later 


other crops without returning much to the 





land. The fences are poor, and no rocks have 

een dug or drains made within a generation. 

Like thousands of other deserted farms, scat- 
tered all through the country, there are two | 
wavs of looking at the picture. 


miles in any direction, 


Move the hous five 


ind set it down in one of the manufacturing 


and it alone would rent for more than 


he price asked for the use of the whole farm. 


villages 


t 
Find two families that could occupy it where 


it is, and they would be willing to pay more 
than half of the hundred dollars. Sell the 
hav standing, and it ought to bring the other 
fift leaving a pasture for profit on the tran- 
saction. Let it lie idle and it will not pay its 
own taxes and insurance, saying nothing of 
the interest on the investment. Now our 
voung men who are soon to have a long sum- 
mer vacation, are proposing to buy fertilizers, 
hire teams and grow potatoes for market on a 
w acres of this land. The question is, is it 
idvisable ? We wish we could say yes, but 
we not dare to. The responsibility of a 
1 e would seem to rest too much upon our 
shoulders, and vet there is a possibility 
that h a scheme would pay better than 
wage labor, and certainly better than doing 
thing We should certainly admire the cour- 
\ that would undertake it, and if it proved 
lair successful, the consciousness of 
ing overcome obstacles would go some way 
towards paving for the anxiety connected with 
h an undertaking. 
Farm work must be done in summer, and 


yet one should have his plans laid in advance, 
and should use the winter in getting ready to 
Again farming is not so differ- 
It costs 


execute them. 
ent from all other kinds of business. 
something to start, and it takes time to get 
under good headway . If one can succeed in 
any undertaking this year, he ought to do bet- 
ter next, and better still furtheron. Farming 
here and there, a year in a place, has been 
compared to setting an orchard and moving 
the trees to a new locality every spring. It 
takes at least one year for a tree to get estab- 
lished in its new home, and constant moving 
prevents all real gain. ‘Too many people in 
all kinds of business are like a tree moved ev- 


ery year to a new spot; they never get well 


rooted, and so they never accomplish any- 
th ng. 

Had we just been reading ‘My Ten Rod 
Farm” or ‘Four Acres Enough,” perhaps we 
might be led to advise our young friends to 


‘oo in” and see what they could do. Like 
most everybody else this spring, they are pro- 
posing to grow potatoes, for the price is high 
and has been for the past two years.+ But po- 
tatoes should be planted early, and the land 
hould be already in condition, which it is not. 
Squashes would grow quicker, and they also 
old high last year, but—there is a ‘*but” 
it every step—unless one knows a good deal 
about bugs and borers, the vines will proba- 
bly die just when they will be expected to bear 
their fruit. Field corn will grow during mid- 
summer, but corn stover does not sell well in 
sections where farms are being deserted, and 
the fodder ought to pay the principal profit on 
the « rop, if fed on the farm. 

White beans have been suggested. Well? 
white beans will grow on very lean land if one 
only knows how to raise them, but they won’t 
grow spontaneously, while woodchucks will, 
and the market now-a-days demands hand pick- 
ed stock only, so it will not do to let the pods 
get mildewed during the fall storms. After 
looking on all sides of the question, we can 
not advise such an undertaking. More money 
could probably be made by working on wages. 
The risk would certainly be much less. if 
our students were asking about taking such a 
farm, and working it as a permanent business, 
we should have no hesitation whatever in re- 
commending a trial, and a sticking to it. Not 
many miles away, they could find an example 
that should encourage them. ‘Two men with- 


out families, have been working the past year 


They are | 


occupants have sold hay | 


| on one of these deserted old farms, and have 
| wrought most wonderful changes in its ap- 
| pearance. The house, the door yard, the 
barn and every field show the imprint of their 
energy, industry, and careful calculation. 
From one of the deadest farms in town or 
county, it has in one year, with very little ex- 
| penditure, except in labor, been changed to 
one of the liveliest, and it is going to pay too, 
and pay better and better every year that it is 
The 
| 
| 


men believe in farming, and they are bound 


worked as it has been the year past. 


| to succeed; but their minds are not divided 
between two objects. 
If young men leave the farm to obtain a 
professional education, we believe they will 
usually find they have their hands full without 
giving much thought to the study of potatoes 
or white beans asa money crop. They had 
One thing at 


| better stick to their profession. 
a time is as many as most persons are capable 
of attending to properly. Farming land will 
bear a great deal of abuse. An original pro- 
prietor of one of the deserted farms we have 
| alluded to, used to contend that all farming 
is profitable, because labor, when applied 
to the soil, however small the crop obtained, 
But 


those were the days when New England lands 


is better paid than no labor would be. 
would bear a little more skinning. Those 
| days are pretty much gone by. Labor alone 
will no longer ensure a crop on much of our 
land. The fertility must be restored, and 

that costs money and capital, and it requires 

a higher order of intelligence to guide or con- 

trol labor and capital profitably, than to guide 
| and control labor alone. The farmer of to- 
day must be a good deal more of a man _ than 


He 


to divide his forces nor to serve 


was required in the farmer of the past. 
afford 


two masters. 


can't 


FARM EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT. 





The farm school which was established in 
| Mansfield, Conn., by the benevolent Storrs 
brothers, it has been found, can’t be run for- 
ever by the momentum of the first generous 
push given it, so the State Legislature has 
been discussing the policy of further appro- | 
priations with the usual development of di- 
verse opinion on such matters. Mr. J. B. 


Olcott has been one of the trustees of the in- 


stitution from the beginning. In the agricul- 


tural department of the Courant, over which 
he presides, he says in a recent number, that : 


No doubt many an energetic, close-calculating 
farmer, who has not seen the Mansfield school, 
thinks if he had the students, with their annual 
appropriation, he could show them how to make 
money on his land in his way, at a great rate. 
But honestly, now, can any two of these objecting 
farmers agree upon a third who might properly be 
trusted to take the job of an agricultural school off 
the hands of the State? A man they can afford to 
send their own sons to? I reckon not. The idea 
of a farm school, when you get to it, includes a more 
varied agricultural and horticultural practice, with 
a fuller line of reasons and a deeper knowledge of 
farm processes in two years than the most compre- 
| hensive farmer in the State can give in ten. The 








farm school ought to show more things done, and 
have more obscure and knotty points expounded in 
two years—ought to give a broader experience in 
fact—than the experience of any five of our best | 
practical farmers in ten years. For that compres- | 
sion of farm incident and knowledge the State 
grants money, and for that, when we realize it, the | 
youth of the State can well afford to pay hard 
earned cash. 

Granted that we have many farmers in the State 
| who can teach willing scholars how they do a small 
| fraction of farm business. Granted that we have a 

few farmers who could greatly distinguish their 
| practice if shifted into any other farm boots; but 
} we deny that there are single farmers fnlly renre- 
| senting our land interests. Our scattered arr 
energy does not signify the concentrated energies, 
| combined experience, and aggregate science of a 
| farm school for the entire commonwealth. Single 
farmers can not fill that bill. The educational con 
cern is a matter for many minds, and although the 
school at Mansfield may appear to some far behind 
their present conception of its possibilities, we will 
not admit that the agriculture of Connecticut is un- 
| equal to the growth and realization, not only of 
one but a dozen better conceptions, when the farm 
school idea has become a common sense. 
| When Mr. Olcott evolves a useful thought, 


whether in his library, in the garden, or 


riding to Hartford on a wagon load of straw- 
berries, we imagine he jots it right down on 
the spot, or lays it away in his mind where it 
can be picked up again. 

Here are a few other detached thoughts 
bearing more or less directly upon the subject 
of education, and which we find in the same 
column :— 


Do you suppose the $5000 appropriation will 
teach the students of the Storrs school that way of 
getting money, by direct tax of the ground, open 
and above board ?—or will they learn to prefer sly, 
roundabout means of acquiring cash, failing to un- 
derstand, as all wards of the State should, how, in 
accepting State bounty, they tacitly mortgage them- 
selves to Connecticut agriculture ? 


Here’s a selectman declaring that “teachers” in 
his town “go for the public money, so that there 
isn’t much left to mend the roads.” Perhaps school 
teachers are not so directly interested in the land as 
they ought to be. They don’t board around so as 
to experience all the poor roads and footpaths in 
their respective districts. Still they have to be out 
in all weathers, and must see more or less of all the 
varieties of execrable highways in the State. Of 
| course our teachers must know they are educating 

our future road menders, and so far may be held 
responsible for future roads, as we hold our past 
teachers responsible for the present bad lot. 


| All the newspapers are showing, now, that we 
| can better afford to let the politician lie abed until 
10 o'clock in the morning, and quit work at 4 P. M., 
| who cuffs his weeds in the seed-leaf, than to em- 
ploy the chap at any price, who gives them such 
long days that they get six inches high around his 
| slow heels. Or, in other words, that farm schools 
| are cheaper than reform schools, albeit the latter 
| form of the idea has not yet obtained so much 
| printed circulation, but is only working in the 
| minds of taxpayers. 
| The current undervaluation of Carlyle and Emer- 
son shows how the world treats its teachers like 
| sucked oranges, and gives a doleful hint of how 
| deep the oblivion of lesser men will be if the policy 
| of detraction from the great dead prevails. Only 
| two thieves achieved anonymous infamy by being 
hung with Jesus, you know. 


| Mr. Olcott’s paragraphs, each complete in 
itself, remind one of the distinct but agreeable 
flavors of a good old-fashioned boiled dinner, 
and they have the ‘staying’ qualities too. 
Would that there were more such agricultural 
| writers to keep the public mind stirred up and 
awake to some good purpose. It would not 
be strange if the Storrs school turned out a 
good number of them by-and-by, when it be- 
know 





comes as fashionable for farmers to 


| something, as for other men. 





GROWING SEEDS FOR PLANTING. 





Tomato seeds may be grown in gardens 
where different varieties are near each other 
without danger that varieties will mix. The 
cabbage family mixes freely when different 
plants or different varieties grow together 
or near each other. Pure seed can only be 
depended on when the varieties grow at con- 
siderable distance from other varieties. Peas 
do not readily mix by blooming in proximity, 
but beans are quite liable to do so, and if 
pure seed, true to name, is desired, the va- 
rieties must be planted at a distance from 
others blooming at the same time. These are 
some of the conclusions arrived at from ex- 
periments carried on in pots under green- 
house culture the past winter, under Dr. 
Sturtevant’s direction, at the New York State 
Experiment Station. 

Some of these facts are doubtless familiar 
to seed growers, if not to all farmers or gar- 
deners. Just how far apart certain plants 
must be grown to ensure pure seed, is some- 
thing depending so much upon conditions that 
will vary in different seasons, and in different 
localities, as to prevent ever making any rules 
that will not be subject to more or less varia- 
tion. With winds and insects to influence 
the character of seeds, it must be hardly pos- 
sible to be sure of absolutely pure seed, and 
perhaps it is well that this isso. A safe rule 
to follow, under the circumstances, would be 
to raise only improved varieties. 





A New York Farmer declares that an acre of 
the Hubbard squash will fatten more hogs than the 
corn that can be raised on the same ground. He 








has gathered from six to eight tons from an acre. 


GARDEN NOTES FOR JUNE. 





June is the harvest month for early crops, 
and it demands a large amount of good man- 
agement and energy to clear the early crops 
and the weeds away in season to make room 
for the late ones, which will soon cover the 
land. 
spinach, kale, cabbage greens, radishes, let- 


It is now the time to market spring 


tuce, forced cucumbers, onion sets, cauliflow- 
ers and early cabbages, rhubarb and aspara- 
gus, green peas and strawberries. 

The crops which are planted this month are 
cabbage seed from Ist to 15th, for late crop 
for winter market; squash from 1st till the 
20th or 25th, the later the planting: the less 
danger is to be feared from bugs. Melons and 
cucumbers transplanted from hot beds about 
the Sth to 10th. 
sown the first week in June in the field. 


Melon seed may also be 
Cu- 
cumber seed for pickling need not be put in 
till the 20th to 30th. Tomato plants set out 
the first week in June often do as well as those 
set earlier. 

The warm weather of June is pretty sure 
to make plenty of work in destroying weeds ; 
if possible this should be done by the cultivator 
or shove hoe, or the common hoe, leaving as 
little as possible to be done by hand; but 
where double crops are grown, such as spin- 
ach or radishes between the crops of roots, 
etc., it often becomes necessary to pull the 
weeds by hand when clearing off the early 
In 


general, it is far easier and better in every 


crop, before the hoe can be ust d safely. 


way to take the weeds when small and easily 


| killed, than to wait until they are large and 


require hard pulling. Such weeds as chick- 
weed and purslane, which very quickly go to 
seed, should be carefully removed from the 
land, in order to destroy the seeds they con- 
tain; the safest way is to dump them in some 
out of the way corner, where they can do no 
harm, or to compost them carefully with hot 
horse dung, which will effectually destroy the 
seeds, if the compost is turned carefully so as 
to bring all parts into the heat of the central 
portion of the heap. The outside of the heap 
does not become hot enough to destroy all the 
seeds, but the middle does. 

If a cold storm should oceur just as the cu- 
cumbers and melons are coming up, they of- 
ten die. The only remedy is to replant, and 
this may be done with melons as late as June 
10 or 12, and with cucumbers for pickling, as 
late as July 6. 

Celery plants are transplanted in June to 
the fields, where they are to grow among the 
onions, cabbages, etc. A cloudy day is best, 
and if hot weather follows, the plants will 
need watering for a few days. The celery 
plant is quite delicate and wilts easily, and 
often perishes for want of having the earth 
well pressed around the root in setting. 

Pepper plants are transplanted from the hot 
bed to land that bas been cleared of early let- 
tuce, radishes, or spinach, about the middle 
of the month; they are a vigorous plant and 
easily grow in the warm weather. 

Care of Manure. 

The gardeners who handle a large amount 
of fresh horse manure through the hot weather 
find it necessary to take care of it immediate- 
ly, to avoid loss by excessive heating and dry- 
ing up; there are three ways of doing this 
First, by ploughing it under, using a large 
plough, two men following the plough with 
forks and poking the straw and coarse dung 
into the furrow; this is perhaps the best way, 
but it can not always be done. The 
method is to throw the manure into hog yards 
to be trampled and worked over by the swine, 


second 


who soon manufacture it into a compound hay- 
ing all the elements of plant food combined 
after the most approved chemical proportions 
and warranted to give satisfaction, when ap- 
plied in suflicient quantity to any garden crop. 
The third method is to compost the manure 
with night soil and loam in suflicient quanti- 
ties to prevent overheating, and to work it 
over from time to time in wet weather; a la- 
borious method, but one which gives excellent 
results. 

The gardeners who use a good deal of glass 
and haul a good deal of horse manure, usual- 
ly have enough of such composts to supply the 
wants of nearly all crops raised by them ; they 
have, however, used the standard fertilizers of 
the market with success, as helps in starting a 
sudden growth, by applying them carefully in 
the hill or drill, after ploughing under a liber- 
al dressing of manure; especially when the 
manure used is coarse, this is good practice, as 
it gives an early start to the vegetation, before 
the manure has time to decompose sufficiently 
for good plant food. It is, however, very im- 
portant to mix these chemicals thoroughly 
with the soil, and not to allow them to come 
too close to the roots of the plants in any 
quantity ; they are too strong and too acrid to 
be safe, except when largely diluted. 

W. D. Purcerick. 





FERTILIZERS AND SOLENCE, 





In another column of this paper, a corres- 
pondent from Essex county expresses his 
doubts as to the eflicacy of commercial fertil- 
izers, doubts which are shared, as we know, 
by many experienced and successful farmers. 
But, for all that, the weight of the testimony 
of those who have used them continuously for 
many years, is decidedly on the other side of 
the question, and the failures and disappoint- 
ments that have attended their are not 
enough to reverse the verdict which has been 
given by the agricultural community. Doubt- 
less many so-called fertilizers have been made 


use 


and sold, that were altogether too expensive 
to use, when tested by the result in the form 
of crops, but as the laws of plant nutrition, 
and the knowledge of the elements that are 
demanded by the growing crops, and that are 
absent from the soil, or present in it in insuf- 
ficient quantities, have become more perfectly 
understood, such fertilizers have been crowded 
from the market. 
read and understand the analyses of commer- 
cial manures the are 
obliged to give, and those which are printed 


Farmers are beginning to 


which manufacturers 
in official reports, and to buy by them, and it 
is this class of farmers that find the greatest 
benefit from their use. But there are preju- 
dices and convictions that hard. We 
have in our desk a letter from an old corres- 
pondent who maintains that the modern im- 


die 


proved tools are a positive injury to the far- 
mers; that it is better economy to use the 
hand hoe than the cultivator; that the mow- 
ing machine is an extravagant and unsatisfac- 
tory tooi when compared with the old time 
scythe, and so on through the whole list. 
Now, what can we say to him? If the sight 
of his neighbors’ corn fields and mowing lands 
has not converted him, and if the universal 
practice of other farmers has only rendered 
him more sure that he is right and they are 
wrong, there is no room for argument. 

Our correspondent, moreover, considers ‘‘a 
good many of the reports and teachings of 
scientists, humbugs,” and ‘does not believe 
any man could farm by them.” In this he 
voices an opinion which we have heard a great 
many times, not only from farmers but from 
mechanics, and yet it is only scientific knowl- 
edge that makes progress possible. The 
sailor finds the safety and prosperity of his 
voyage across the trackless ocean, dependent 
upon the scientific knewledge that invented 
the compass, the chronometer and the quad- 
rant, and that calculated the tables in the 
nautical almanac, though the ‘‘scientists” to 
whom he owes these things may not know the 





foretopmast from the cook’s stove-pipe. The 
“‘scientist” who lays out the plans for a great 
engine, calculating to a hair's breadth the di- 
mensions of every part, the pressure it is to 
sustain, the resistance it is to overcome, may 
not be, and generally is not, a workman at 
the lathe or forge, but none the less, the work- 
man who does use the tools must do his work 
by the teachings of the scientific man. 


The writer once had some carpenters at 
work on a small building job. They were 
ordinary journeymen working ‘‘by rule of 


thumb,” and when they found it necessary to 
put in a certain angular bit of framing, they 
found it necessary to send for the boss to tell 
them how long and at what angle to cut the 
timber. The writer, who was eutirely un- 
skilled in the use of saw or plane, but fairly 
acquainted with some of the principles of 
mathematics, figured the thing out exactly, 
but the workmen, somewhat contemptuously 
regarding his pretensions to instruct them in 
the science of their own art, preferred to wait 
for the boss—time of waiting charged in the 
bill of course. The boss came, and, like the 
journeymen, was inclined to ridicule the idea 


of working such a thing out by 2's and y's; so 
he took from his chest a slide-rule, and solved 


Then 


ceeded in showing him, that my ‘‘science” 


the difficult problem by its use. I sue- 
went before his ‘‘slide-rule,” which was in re- 
ality only the concrete expression of the ab- 
stract that | 
knowledge of the a's and y's that made the 


science had used. It was the 
slide-rule a possibility. 

So in agricultural science. Nobody sup- 
poses that scientific knowledge will enable a 
better than 
neighbor, or mow a wider swarth in the hay 
field. But a scientific knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of fertilization and the different require- 


man to shovel manure any his 


ments of different crops, will tell him how to 
use that manure to the best advantage, and a 
scientific knowledge of the principles of ali- 
mentation will save him a great deal of waste 
in the feeding out of that hay. ‘Science is 
literally Anowledye, but more usually denotes 
asystematic and orderly arrangement of knowl- 
edge” says Worcester; that is to say, a mere 
knowledge of phenomena is not science, but 
it is a knowledge of the principles of which 
The 


experimentalist and observer, comparing phe- 


those phenomena are the manifestations. 


nomena and reasoning from them to princi- 
ples is the ‘‘scientist;” that is all; and it is 
always, in any business or trade whatever, the 
man who has this knowledge, that stands in 
the front rank and from whom the mere work- 
man has to learn, even though the ‘‘scientist” 
has no skill of his own in the use of the tools 


and implements of labor. G. T. 


INFLUENCE OF FERMENTING MA- 
NURES ON CULTIVATED SOILS. 





Experiments carried on at ‘Houghton 
Farm” during the summer of 1882 by Prof. 
D. P. Penhallow, to determine the 


of manures upon the temperature of soils, as 


influence 


compared with commercial fertilizers, showed 
that the temperature was raised from one-half 
to a whole degree, by the use of stable ma- 
nures. This, though seemingly a small mat- 
ter, is yet of consequence, when it is remem- 
bered that this variation may just measure the 
to 


difference between frost and death tender 


plants, and safety to the crop. The manure 
too, had already been composted and gave off 
less heat than much of the coarse, unferment- 
ed manure used by farmers. It was also 
found that soils frequently cultivated, main- 
tained a slightly more uniform temperature dur- 
ing the day, so that they were less injured by 
severe drought. A good deal of the experi- 
mental work at Houghton Farm was interfered 
with on account of unusual extremes, both in 
rainfall and temperature. The trial corn plats 
reported upon last year, were badly washed, 
and the soil covered up or gullied out, but 
discouragement is not in the regular order of 
exercises there, and more is to be heard from 
the carefully conducted experiments in the 
future. 


STOCK-FEEDING AT THE WEST. 





Mr. J. W. 


at the West, is continuing similar experiments 


Sanborn, in his new field of labor 


to those carried on so interestingly for sev- 
eral years at the New Hampshire Agricultural 
College farm. Ina bulletin recently issued from 
the Missouri Agricultural College, are given 
partial results from feeding the cheap grain 
West different 

Professor 


and corn stalks of the under 


systems or methods. Sanborn’s 
object in the trials was to learn whether it 
will pay to invest millions of dollars in build- 
ing barns or sheds, and in cutting fodder or 
grinding the grain fed to Western steers for 
beef making. Grinding appeared to pay a 
profit, as also did chafling the corn fodder 
and feeding it in connection with grain, in 
place of timothy hay, but the cattle kept in 
ill ventilated sheds did not appear to better 
advantage in the trials than those fed in the 
Cotton seed meal showed excellent 


Whole 


corn feeding required that pigs should be 


open air. 
results when given with corn fodder. 


kept upon the manure made by the cattle. 
Nearly 5000 weighings were made, and yet 
the experiment work laid out is but just com- 


menced. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





MR. PUTNAM’S POTATOES. 

In the Farmer of April 15, 1882, Mr. Ansel W. 
Putnam says that he expects to raise 300 bushels of 
first quality potatoes to the acre, wet or dry. Not 
having seen an account of what he readized, I, for 
one, should like very much to hear from him. 

Rowley, May 21,1883. F. H. C. 

Remarks.—Doubtless many of our other read- 
ers, as well as the writer of the above, would like 
to hear the outcome of Mr. Putnam's experiment, 
and to judge by the results whether his solution of 
this “agricultural problem” is the correct one. 
The last summer was certainly a good one to prove 
his theory, for it is hardly probable that we shall 
very soon experience such another season of 
drought, and any system of cultivation that would 
stand that test, might well be considered to have 
established itself as the best. Mr. Putnam “has 
the floor.” 








ARTICHOKES FOR SWINE. 

I wish to enquire if you know anything of the 
fattening qualities of the artichoke for swine. Will 
they fat hogs without other feed? How would it 
do to plant a piece to artichokes this spring and 
turn hogs in next spring? Please give us the par- 
ticulars. Would you advise to try it on a small 
scale. I. Watte. 

Middlesex, Vt., 1883. 

ReMARKS.—Artichokes are very easy of culture, 
have been long known, and are periodically highly 
recommended for cultivation, by newspaper writ- 
ers; but still they are very rarely grown to any 
considerable extent and for any length of tie, by 
the same party. They are far from being a staple 
crop anywhere in this country, so far as we are 
aware, which would not be the case if they were as 
valuable for feeding as they are often represented 
to be. We do not like to advise against trying any 
new thing that is recommended, but we certainly 
should advise making an artichoke plantation smal! 
the first year. We have had them in a corner of 
our garden for nearly forty years, and in spring oc- 
easionally dig a few for pickles. One trial was 
made in growing them for stock, but although the 
yield was abundant, the stock, neither swine nor 
cattle, did not seem to care for them ; so the crop was 
not only a loss, but it was a good deal of work to 
exterminate them from the land. The tubers live 
over winter, through the hardest freezing, and are 
really a difficult weed to eradicate, when once they 
get possession of a soil. There are new varieties 
that have been somewhat recently introduced, and 
sent out for trial by the Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, that may be superior to the old va- 
riety of our New England gardens. According to 
an analysis before us, the artichoke ought to be 
worth two-thirds as much for feeding animals as 








potatoes. The “Red Brazilian” and “White French” 
are varieties that are recommended by some who 
have grown them. If any reader of the Farmer 
has had an extended eXperience with artichokes of 
any variety, as stock food, whether favorable or 
otherwise, we shall be glad to publish what he may 
have to say of them. 





ENSILAGE NOTES. 

In a late number of the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
I noticed an editorial headed “Ensilage vs. Hay.” 
Please allow me to ask a few questions which may, 
if carefully considered, enable Mr. Hubbard (and 
other farmers who are in doubt as to the truth of the 
claims of the friends of ensilage,) to deal with the 
subject a trifle more understandingly. Will you or 
Mr. Hubbard please tell us why he reckons bis 
hay, which has a certain market value, at cost, and 
ensilage at its value, compared with the market 
price of hay? We have seen, by your own admis- 
sion, that ensilage has no market value—only a 
comparative one. Why, then, should it be reck- 
oned at $7.50 per ton, as cost to the consumer ? 
And why should not hay be reckoned at $15 per 
ton, if it will sell for that price at the barn? If 
Mr. Hubbard or any other level-headed man had a 
ton of hay worth $15, and could substitute there- 
for two tons of ensilage, at an outside cost of $10, 
would he not sell his hay, feed ensilage, and make 
$5 by the operation? In closing, I can only say 
that I know good ensilage to be a first-class food, 
and that I fail to see the force of Mr. Hubbard’s 
remac’ in regard to grain being brought from out- 
side sources, if, according to his own figures, it 
would cost him about 46 cents per day more for 
grain to maintain his stock with hay, than with 
ensilage. Ensilage fails every time without a trial, 
but we have yet to hear of the man who condemns 
it after giving it a fair chance to verify its claims. 

S. F. Leonarp. 

ReMARKsS.—Farmers who are raising corn for 
ensilage, are, in «many instances, selling hay in 
market, and thus finding a new source of income 
from their farms. All are not situated alike, and 
it is doubtful if all would see alike, if they were. 
We have noticed that those farmers who are most 
pleased with the new system of feeding cattle with 
ensilage, are almost, without exception, located 
upon land that will produce corn with compara- 
tively little labor, but which is not particularly 
adapted to the production of continued heavy crops 
of grass. We notice, too, that farmers who have 
been converted to ensilage, are feeding more grain, 
buying more fertilizer, planting more acres, and, 
in short, doing more business than before. An in- 
creased business ought to pay an increased profit, 
and doubtless it does in the majority of cases. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SOILING. 


KY AKEL F. STEVENS, 


The 
England agriculture, and the production of forage 
for our dairy cattle, is of such a vital interest that 
it behooves those engaged in this branch of indus- 


importance of the dairy interest in New 


try to look carefully into the merits of this system 
of feeding. That the pristine vigor of our best nat- 
ural pastures has greatly abated, and that they 
worn out, and in many cases com- 
paratively fact that is only 
true. Many of the best and most productive pas- 
tures have been allowed to grow up to wood and 
underbrush, thereby killing out the best and sweet- 
est grasses, and thus becoming yearly more barren 


are exhausted 


worthless, is a too 


of feed. Another evil has been, in the past, of 
overstocking the fields, and by this means the grass 
roots became enfeebled, exhausted, killed, so, year 
by year, our once fertile and luxuriant grazing 
tields have been growing poorer, and consequently 
the cattle became fewer in numbers and poorer in 


quality. A third cause for the decline of our pas- 
turage, is seen in the almost total and univer- 
sal habit of utterly neglecting to return in any 


form, back to the pastures, the annual drain made 
by the cattle ; of continuously removing all growth, 
even in its most incipient state ; and more especially 
the large per cent of phosphates, &c., taken from 
the soil by the cattle, in the production of milk. 
Here are the three most prolific causes of the gen- 
eral decline of our native pasture grasses—the uni- 
vereal acreage in the 
States—and the increasing inquiry yearly, of what 
shall we do for summer feed for our dairy stock ? 


decrease ot New Zigland 


We answer, adopt the 
Soiling System. 

This seems to be the only way out of this diffi- 
culty; it is also the most feasible plan for nearly 
every practical dairyman to*adopt, for it has many 
advantages over the old system of open field pas- 
turage, among which we name: a far better return 
from the thus fed; better conditions of the 
cattle; an increase of products; a saving of land; 


stock 


a great saving of manure, which, in the old system, 
was mainly lost, but is now collected at the barn, 
and used on the tillage land for growing those 
There is also a saving from exposure to the 
the consumption 
insured 


crops. 
weather of partially cured crops ; 
of them The 

against danger of overfeeding or bloat; from acci- 
dents in the pasture; the cattle are saved from the 
from excessive heat or sud- 
These, with many others, 


without waste. farmer is 


annoyance of insects ; 
den change of weather. 
might be enumerated in favor of this new system. 
A. W. Cheever says of his method ar system of 
soiling : “By sowing in the fall, at Sept. 10th, 20th 
and 30th, a period of ten days apart from each sow- 
ing, so as to have a succession in cutting and ex- 
tend the season of feeding some three or four 
weeks; use three to four bushels of winter rye per 
The cutting of this crop will begin from the 
first to the middle of May; should the rye get 
headed out to full length, cut the whole crop and 
make into hay; winter wheat sown in the fall—at 
same time of rye three bushels per 
acre; this makes a green feed liked by the cattle 


acre. 


sow two to 
better than rye, and as it comes later, it is used as 
a second crop for soiling. In early spring, as soon 
as the ground can be worked, put in 

Spring Rye and Oats. 

Use three bushels of rye and five bushels of oats 
per acre, for spring sowing; this makes a fine 
As the 
season advances, and the ground warms up, sow 


growth, and can easily be cured into hay. 


three bushels per acre, of the two-rowed variety of 
barley, as this kind grows taller and has a heavier 
foliage. The next forage crop to be sown is fod- 
der corn, which will follow the spring grains and 
early summer grasses, in feeding. The best varie- 
ties for soiling are, a strong growing sweet, and 
the smaller variety of ensilage corn, for fodder. 
After the corn crops are in, we sow the Hungarian 
or millet crops, from June 10th to the first of July. 
As these crops, like corn, are hot weather plants, 
and want a warm soil to flourish well, sow about 
one bushel of seed per acre. This crop matures in 
six weeks; should be cut for soiling just before the 
heads appear. After the season is too late for sow- 
ing fodder corn or millet, sow barley, to cut green 
in October. If this is sown in July, a full crop will 
be cut, and sometimes in August also; this is an 
excellent fall crop. Good success has attended the 
sowing in August, of one and one-half bushels per 
acre, each, of barley and winter rye, mixed, as 
they grow well together, the barley heading out at 
time of cutting, in October and November, and 
makes an excellent feed, while the rye, after cut- 
ting, lives through the winter, and produces an- 
other crop for spring cutting. All these green 
crops are cut, hauled to the barn, and fed daily, at 
regular hours, to the stock. Any crop grown, that 
overruns the present needs, is cut when mature 
and made into hay.” 
Varieties of Grasses. 

Specially adapted to soiling crops, we have found 
the earliest and best to be orchard grass, ( Dactylis 
Glomerata ) for its wonderful habit of rapid growth, 
starting very early in spring, also immediately 
after being cut; on good fertile soils, we have 
known fields of this grass to have been cut three 
times in one season. It is a very nutritious variety ; 
the foliage being abundant, the grass is relished 
very much by cattle. We consider this as the best 
and earliest grass feed for soiling known. This 
excellent grass will do to use until the red clover, 
( Trifolium pratense) can be cut. These two plants 
will extend the season till the green cereal crops 
can be grown sufficiently large and mature to cut 
and feed green. 

The next best grass that comes early, and is pro- 
ductive on very light, sandy soil, is the tall meadow 
oat grass, (Avena Elatior) highly prized for its 
rapid growth; it has been found to endure extreme 
heat and drought better than any other variety. 
It isa valuable grass for soiling, making quick 
growth when cut. Both the English rye grass 
(Lolium Perenne) and Italian rye grass, ( Lolium 
Italicum) are most valuable varieties, very pro- 
ductive, of quick growth, adapted to most any soil ; 
are very nutritious, being eaten by cattle very 
readily, both in green and dry state. We also 
have several excellent fodder plants which should 
be well tested and grown for soiling, several of 
which belong to the sorghum corn, or cane family. 
Among the best, we name the branching sorghum, 
( Millo Maize ) a wonderful branching fodder corn ; 
it throws up many suckers, and produces an enor- 
mous amoynt of excellent forage, greatly liked by 
cattle ; also, the brown Dhoura, ( Sorghum Vulgare) 
a fine growing fodder plant, eight to ten feet high, 
yielding a large amount of forage of a very nutri- 
tious character; greedily eaten by all stock, and 
greatly prized for its fine foliage. The sweet am- 
ber sugar cane has been successfully fed; it is eaten 








THE BOOMER & BOSCHERT CIDER PRESS. 


The lateness of the season and the blos- 
soming orchards are exceeding favorable indi- 
cations for a coming apple harvest, hence we 
present our readers with a cut of the great 
Boomer & Boschert Cider Press, which to a 
great extent has developed a local economy 
with an industry of national importance. 
the of this 


Press, cider making was of little importance, 


Previous to advent remarkable 
excepting as applied to the simple article of 
vinegar ; for that purpose it has never had a 
The limited 


demand for this product, at the best, was so 


rival, and probably never will. 


small that farmers found an abundant source 
for supply in the knurly common apple, and the 
their Notwithstand- 


ing the fact that everybody was familiar with 


windfalls of orchards. 
the delightful beverage of the pure juice of 
apples, when fresh-made, and every physician | 
knew of its properties of medicinal potency, 
no one seemed to grasp the idea that nature 
had placed in our hands the most healthy, in- 


vigorating and pleasant beverage that was 


possible to offer. Alcoholic and fermented 
drinks, soda, ginger-pop, and ten thousand 


nostrums were forced upon the market, and 


all combined possess not a tithe of the gen- 
unine merit of cider. | 
This was finally discovered ; men of means 
embarked the 
brought into requisiton, and a cider retaining 


in business; science was 
much of its original delicacy of taste, and all 
of its peculiar health-giving properties, is the 


Had this great industry been handled | 


result. 


with wonderful avidity by stock. The large black 


introduced into the northern 
fine and | 


seed pea, lately 
States, has proved, the past year, a very 
most excellent fodder plant; it was the: best for | 


cow 


forage of many varieties tested at the experiment 
station. Also, the sorghum Halapense, known in 
the Southern States as the Johnson grass, is grow- 
ing in popularity with the farmers who have raised 
it. It is a wonderful yielding variety, and can be 
cut three and four times a year. It seems best | 
adapted to cut green and fed, for, as it matures, 
the fodder is apt to be coarse. Another valuable 
plant in sotie sections, is the Lucerne or Alfalfa, 
( Medicago This 
growth ; three or four crops in a season can be cut, 
it grows so rapidly when cut; and when once estab- 
lished, it endures for For 
crops, the most valuable of the clover family should 
be sown from American grown seed, and only on 
warm, light, dry soils. 

We trust that the suggestions here offered, may 
be carefuMy tried by the practical farmers, and 


Sativa.) makes a remarkable 


many years. soiling 


most especially, the new varieties of fodder plants. 
We fully believe that this most excellent system of 
soiling will soon be universally adopted by all in- 


telligent farmers. 


For the New England Farmer. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


I have been much interested of late in the arti- 
cles in the Farmer on Commercial Fertilizers, es- 
pecially the one which told us, how the editor raised 


good crops with them and nothing else, on the same 
I have 


piece of land several years in succession. 
tried several kinds during the past ten years, and 
have failed to see much benefit from them. A few 


years ago I used a ton of one of the .eading brands 


of superphosphate and could see no benefit from 
that. Last year 
manured light in the drill with stable manure, at 


on a piece of cabbage that was 
the time of hoeing I put about a tablespoonful of 
another highly 
around each plant, omitting two rows through the 
I would defy any man to pick out the rows 

The experience of my neighbors has been 


recommended superphosphate 
piece. 

omitted. 
about the 
er could 
who lives 
or three kinds on potatoes along side of stable ma- 
nure, says it isn’t worth two cents aton. And yet 
you will find other farmers who say they have had 
good results from them, and think they are worth 
what they cost; which I think is as much as they 
are worth. I think the manufacturers live in better 
houses than most of the farmers that buy their 


same; one of them told me that he nev- 
get a good crop with them; another man 
in another part of the town who used two 


goods. 

Now, I should like to know why they produce 
such different results on different lands. I have no 
doubt but what agricultural chemists can tell us, 
what elements are in diflerent manures, but I don’t 
believe any man has ever been able to combine 
those elements as they exist in stable manure. I 
also think a good many of the reports and teach- 
ings of scientists are humbugs. I don’t believe any 
man could farm by them. G. W. D. 

Essex Co., April 15. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


WESTERN JOTTINGS. 





To the New Englander who comes here and goes 
to farming, there will be found some things to learn 
over again. Farm life in New York is somewhat 
different from farm life in New England, and the 
surroundings are different. I liked farm life in New 
England, and I like it here. There are some things 
that I am better suited with here, than there; and, 
on the whole, I prefer to live here, although I would 
by no means run down New England, but on the 
contrary, I would speak in high terms of her, for 
she is very dear tome. There are some disadvan- 
tages here as well as there, and my advice to those 
who have good farms there, or to those who can 
get one of those deserted homesteads, would be, 
stay and help make those acres yield rich returns, 
and be contented and happy. Remember the pro- 
verb “A rolling stone gathers nomoss.” Wherever 
you go you will find something you do not like. I 
did not like some things in New Hampshire, and I 
do not like some things in New York, especially the 
mud; but I guess I am getting used to that, as it 
does not seem so bad to me as it used to. 

Society differs too, from the society in the rural 
districts of New Hampshire. There is more reserve 
between the tillers of the soil here, as a general 
thing, although there are a great many farmers that 
it is a pleasure to associate with, and I have found 
them very hospitable—ever ready to entertain visit- 
ors and aid those seeking instruction. There can 
be no doubt but that the Grange has done much to 
promote sociability among farmers, not only in the 
West, but in the East too. There area great many 
Dutch here, and although very much different from 
the New England Yankee, many of them are very 
fine people, and move in the first society, and are 
good farmers, picking up many a penny where we 
Yankees would not. Many words in use here, to 
“the uninitiated,” would seem queer and somewhat 
out of place. 

We have no big boulders on our farms and it is 
not common to find a piece so stony that it can not 
very readily be ploughed. A large part of the 
farms were formerly heavily timbered with pine; 
and where the stumps are pulled and removed there 
is nothing in the way to prevent the use of all la- 
bor saving machines, even on the highest hills. 
The tendency is towards too large farms, to reap 
the best results. There are many farmers who 
have so much land that they can not till it as it 
ought to be tilled. It does seem strange that some 
men think they can not do anything at farming un- 


| will hope for the best. 





less their acres are numbered by the hundred. It 


the skill and business tact which has 


characterized the brewing of ale 


with 
and Lager 
beer, millions of barrels of refined cider would 
now be used in the place of those beverages, 
the profits of which would flow into the pock- 
our 


Here is wealth in 


ts of farmers. 
orchards, and a wise utilization of their pro- 
ducts will go far in turning the balance sheet 
of farmers in the right direction. 

Sut 
old methods must be made, sound ripe fruit 


to do this, a new departure from the 


used; it must be properly treated, from the | 


grafting of the apples to the refining and 
properly everything kept abso- 
lutely clean and sweet, and then with the aid 


barreling : 


| of the best machinery, to work up the fruit 


when in its best state, and before the apples 
have lain to heat and ferment to a putrifactive 
A cider 


first-class 


degree, as has usually been the case. 
can be made that will sell. A ar- 
ticle will always sell, but a poor one injures 
the market by prejudicing the taste of who- 


ever drinks, against the article itself. 


The field of work is a vast one. Foreign- 
ers flocking to our shores are predisposed in 
its favor from its national celebrity. If our 


cider makers can find out some method of 
arresting fermentation and fixing the aromati 
flavor peculiar to new cider, the whole world 
would be our customers. ‘There will be brew- 
eries to let at bargains, and the problem of 
temperance will solve itself by the simple 


dictates of nature. 


would be far better for the farmers of Western New 
York to have fewer acres, abolish a large part of 
the fences, adopt soiling quite extensively and in- 


tensify agriculture. 

Some ploughing has been done, but most fields 
are a little too wet yet. Winter wheat looks rather 
bad now, but it may come out all right yet; we 
Farm hands are command- 
ing rather higher wages than last year. Stock is 
high. Best quality 
20 cents; eggs 16 cents; potatoes 55 cents; clover 
seed is very high—ten dollars—and consequently it 
is doubtful if farmers will 
ought to. I believe in raising our own seed, as far 
as practicable, let it be high or low. F. H. D. 

Steuben Co., N. Y., April 25, 1883. 


sow as much as they 


New England Farmer. 


PARIS 


For the 
CANKER WORMS AND 
GREEN. 


The canker worm grub and miller have been un- 


as shown by trees 


usually abundant this spring, 


| where tar or printer’s ink has been used, and, as a 


will soon show that 
To the 


the foliage 


only a part of the worms are destroyed. 


matter of course, 


. rn . " | 
hay is selling for $10; butter | 


owners of such trees I would say, syringe them | 


with a solution of Paris green, of about the same 
strength as that used for potatoes, (one or two ta- 
blespoonfuls toa bucket of water), apply with a 
Johnson's or Davidson's garden syringe. Two ap- 
plications, from two to seven days apart, will per- 
Do not 


apply this poison to trees under whic h grows aspar- 


manently destroy every worm. Precautions 


agus and rhubarb, nor allow cattle to eat the grass 


under such trees till after it has been washed by a 


rain. Trees whose fruit is honeycombed when ripe, 
by an insect, the germ of which is deposited before 


the blossom falls, will be saved from this result by 
being sy ringed twice while in blossom. 
Rvusticus. 


Cambridge Farms, May, 1883. 





Selections. 
THE EPIZOOTIC IN HORSES. 


The malady usually shows itself as a cold 
in the head, a sore throat, or an affection of 
the lungs, attended by a tickling and most ir 
ritating cough, aroused by the slightest exer- 
tion or change of air, and which proves very 
exhausting to the patient. There may 
may not be fever, according to the severity 
of the attack, but there is always considerable 
loss of strength and vigor; the patient sweats 
easily and breathes hard, and soon lags when 
ridden or driven. But the affection is by no 
means always confined to the lungs and air 
passages. The digestive organs suffer, and a 
full meal will often lie for a length of time un- 


or 


elimination of waste products, and thus ren- 
ders the suitable field for the 
propagation of any specific disease poison. 
Another precaution would be the frequent 
fumigation of horses with the smoke of burn- 
ing sulphur. There can be no doubt that th: 
influenza of horses is propagated by a conta- 
vious germ, and therefore whatever will des- 
troy that germ should protect against infec- 


less 


System a 


tion. During the employment of sulphur fu- 
migation the animals should be placed in 
arather close building and there made to 


breathe for half an hour twice a day the fumes 
of the sulphur in as concentrated a form as 
they can without coughing. “The sulpbur must 
not be burned under their noses, but behind 
them, so that it may diffuse through the whok 
apartment and be inhaled in a suitably dilute 
condition. 

sik k, all the 
cleanliness, 


f the 
air, 


By way of treatment 
precautions as regards pure 
warmth and careful feeding, advised above, 
should be strictly carried out. In proportion 
as the fever is high, the diet should be mad 
more warm and sloppy. In addition to the 
fumigation by sulphur, the inhalation of warm 
vapor will be found to greatly relieve those 
cases in which a cough and discharge from the 
may be 
applied by giving a sloppy bran mash, mack 
with hot water, in a bag large enough to re- 
and kept m plas ebva 
band passing behind the ears 

(s which will require 
modification for particular cases, but 
will always alleviate the cough and moderate 


nese are promine nt symptoms, It 


ceive the animal's nose, 


a general medicine, 
whi h 
the fever, may be given the following: Pow- 
chlorate of potass, 
pow- 


2 drachms ; 


dered digitalis, 
14 ounces: 
dered gentian 
into twelve powde rs Grive on morning and 
night, in a bran 
Phe great majority of cases recover spontan 
| too lightly, 
constitution 


nitrate of potass, t ounces 


Mix, 
} 


) 


root, 2 ounces divicle 


small mash, or otherwise. 
vit wit 
8, the 
has seriously suffered, and many victims come 
out with weakness of the & 

have been prevented by Us 


Prof. Law, in N. Y. Tri 


ously, yet it should not be 

as, although recovery ensuc 
eoitres, 
} 


judicl 


lungs, 
which might 
treatment 


oune, 


James 


FOR SPRING FEEDING. 


BEETS 


Amid the current discussion of the unset- 
tled question of ensilage of green fodder, those 
of us acquainted with the value of beets can 
well content ourselves with raising our usual 


supply of this succulent food, so healthful for 


all farm stock. If designed for winter use, 
cellars for storage are indispensable, and for 
labor-saving should be located near the sta- 


But a large class have not these conve- 
niences, and are consequently deterred from 
culture of this profitable crop. To all thus 
situated I suggest trial of my method of rais- 
ing beets to be fed during six weeks of the 
On a plot of 


bles. 


most trying part of the season. 
ground well drained, fertile and clean, sow in 
drills, either before or just after corn-planting ; 
cultivate thoroughly and often, and to insure 
a strong and perfect growth it is indispensa- 
ble that the plants be persistently thinned to 
the required distance of about six inches apart 
in the drills. Care should be taken to harvest 
before hard freezing weather, as the keeping 
quality is seriously affected when thus exposed. 
After removing the tops, if the weather favors 
and the are well dried off, gather in 
long piles for pitting, each containing 100 
bushels or thereabout, or 
the quantity raised for each one’s require- 
ments. 

I find no difficulty in their keeping perfect- 
ly during such a winter as the past, if they are 
first covered with a thick, firm coating of straw, 
followed by ten or twelve inches of earth; of 
course, places for ventilation should be left to 
be closed before winter finally sets in. About 
the last of March, or after severe freezing 
weather is past, I open one end of the pit, or 
as required from time to time remove to the 
barn or most convenient place for feeding. 
Machines for cutting are used by many, but 
the work can be satisfactorily done with a 
sharp spade. I am now (May 7) feeding beets 
cared for as above, crisp and fresh apparently 
as when dug. And, although nearly my en- 
tire crop is fed out inside of six weeks, I know 
of no other product of the farm that pays so 
well and gives equal satisfaction, coming as it 
does at the time of year when stock, particu- 
larly new milch cows, crave food of a green 
nature, which seems to supply a want beyond 
the power of any other food available at the 
same season. It thus be seen that this 
‘tsix weeks’ feed” is within easy reach of all. 
And can one’s time be better employed than 
by raising a liberal supply of food that con- 
tributes much to the 
health of the dairy herd, and adds greatly to 
the profit of the owners -)). Cook in New 
York Tribune. 


beets 


less, according to 


will 


requirements and 
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DOES COLD RETARD GESTATION? 


Two years since one of my mares was about 


| to foal, after a period of gestation of 356 days. 


A very intelligent young man, son of a farmer 


of extensive experience, remarked: **The foal 
will be a male; this is almost certain after 
such prolonged gestation.” His prophecy was 
} correct. Last year both of my mares went 


digested, undergoing fermentation, giving off | 


gases, and proving a source of colic, impac- 
tion of the bowels, and even inflammation. 
The treatment will require to be as varied as 
the different manifestations of the disease ; yet 
there are certain general rules that will serve 
to ward off dangerous complications, and in 
the absence of better help, will conduct the 
great majority of cases to a successful termin- 
ation. 

In the first place, in animals likely to be 
exposed to the affection, everything should be 
done to maintain a high condition of general 
health and vigor. The malady will fall with 


the greatest severity on horses that are over- | 


worked, underfed, furnished with musty 
decayed corn or fodder, or those kept in close, 
ill-ventilated or impure stables ; 
standing in currents of cold air, or exposed in 


or 


those 


kept | 


rain storms, or those heated by work and then | 


allowed to chill suddenly without the precau- 
tion of housing, rubbing down or blanketing. 
The judicious owner will avoid, on the one 
hand, a too heating, stimulating diet, which 
may tend to constipation and febrile disturb- 
ance, and on the other a too exclusively soft 
and relaxing diet of wheat bran, apples, corn- 
stalks and the like. 

A diet of sound oats and hay, with perhaps 
one-half to one pound of linseed cake daily, 
or a mash of wheat bran twice a week, will 
usually keep the digestive functions active, 
without the danger of relaxation and weak- 
ness. Work should be regular, but moder- 
ate, so as to keep up a good tone and a hardy 
condition. When stopped out of doors the 
horse should be blanketed, and on no account 
should he be allowed to stand out in a rain 
storm or shower. Indoors a fair amount of 
warmth should be sought, and cold draughts 


| meal whatever shou 


should be guarded against; but these ends | 


should never be sought at the expense of pure 
air. 
and make up for this by clothing the body and 
bandaging the legs loosely, than compel the 
animal to breathe the same air repeatedly, or 
to inhale volatile products of decomposing 
dung and urine. 

By way of preventive medicine, little can 
be done. I have known persons, who salted 


Better far to expose to a greater cold, | 


freely to escape an attack altogether, and the | 


action of salt in favoring the normal changes 
of nutrition and the tissues and the removal 
from the body of used up products, doubtless 
serves to maintain a war of body which 
is unfavorable to this and other specific affec- 
tions. Yet many studs escape without any 
such precaution, and the occurrence is proba- 
bly quite as much a coincidence as an illus- 
tration of » and effeet. If the salt is used 
at all, it may be given in doses of an ounce 
daily, and a drachm of chlorate of potassa may 
be profitably added. This last agent renders 
the blood redder, fits it for the more efficient 
work of nutrition, and the consumption and 


342 day s, and both foals were fillies. This 
year of the mares went just a year, and 
the foal is again a mr. T..D 


Dewey, who has had extensive experience as 


one 
hors ~( olt 


a breeder of horses, Says the re Is ho basis 
whatever of truth in this theory; ‘‘but,” said 
he **I have often noticed that a cold winter, 


like that of two years ago, seems to retard 
cle velopment, and so prolong ge station, whil 


a warm winter, like that of a has 
just the opposite effect.” 

I have since asked Mr. A. ¢ 
other extensive breeds r, what he thought of 
Mr. Dewey's proposition Ile never 
thought of it before, but remembered that two 


year ao, 
Jefferson, an- 


said he 


years ago gestation was long in almost every 
case, while a year ago the reverse was as no- 
ticeable. The « ntomologist often observe 


that cold retards and heat accelerates develop 
ment in insects. Cocoons that 
cated in June out doors, when brought into a 
warm room are freed of the moths in mid-win- 
ter or early spring. It seems more than p»s- 
sible that the seve re cold of winters as 
we have just passed through, where horses, 
even in warm barns, would shake with the cold 
for hours at a time, might lessen the potential 
vitality of the mother, so as to retard the de- 


would be va- 


such 


| velopment of the prospective offspring.—Cor. 


1 


Tribune. 


FEED OF COW BEFORE AND 
AFTER CALVING. 





As the period of calving approaches, the 
cow's system becomes much disturbed and the 
circulation is considerably increased. The 
animal is taxed to the utmost to supply the 
blood needed for the development of the calf, 
and while in this condition a very slight cause, 
such as a cold, or indigestion from overfeed- 
ing, may doa great deal of mischief. It is 
therefore dangerous to feed grain to a cow for 
several weeks before calving. Nothing is re- 
quired except good hay, with a few roots or 
two quarts of em. Be potatoes, daily; no 

d be given. A bran slop 
should be given only when required as a laxa- 
tive, and then a dose of two ounces of Epsom 
Salts should be mixed with it. Feeding grain 
stimulates the milk organs unduly, and very 
frequently produces garget, or congested ud- 
der. It is a great mistake to try to induce a 
large development of udder in the hope of ob- 
taining a large milk yield afterwards. An 
hour or so after calving, a pailful of bran slop 
with four ounces of Epsom Salts, and a hand- 
ful of salt dissolved in it, will allay any fever- 
ish symptoms that may appear. It is advisa- 
ble to greatly reduce or totally withhold feed 
from twelve to twenty-four hours after calv- 
ing ; only water, with a handful of bran stirred 
in it, should be given. Then there may be 
fed one peck of raw roots, two quarts of 
wheat or rye bran, and two quarts of corn 
meal, with all the good hay she will eat. 
For the first few days wet the meal in warm 
water, and give warm water to drink.— ural 
New Yorker. 





Earty Harcumsa or Crickens.—H. S. 
Walde, in the Farm, Herd and Home, says: 
Pullets hatched in early spring are the most 
valuable both to the fancier and the average 
farmer, for with good care and judicious feed- 
ing they will commence to lay as soow as Oc- 
tober or November, and perhaps before. Now 
in this way they get the ‘‘drop” on winter, by 
having commenced to lay before winter has 
fairly set in, and will continue to lay through- 
out the winter, when eggs are worth about 
three times as much as they are at any other 
time of the year, provided they have a warm 
shelter from winter's cold. 

Then, too, when early setting time comes 
again next spring, they will have laid several lit- 
ters of eggs, and if mated to a good healthy cock, 
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The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
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ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 


28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


Wm. F. BROOKS. BOSTON. 


FURNITURE. 


Established in 1836. 
r. Bb. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 
Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 
151 HANOVER STREET, 
14 Blackstone St. BOSTON. 
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INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, .... 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ° 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, . 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
rotal Liabilities, $190,632.57 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 


cent : 
ent. on all others. 

ISRAEL W. MuNROE, Pree’t and Treas. 

(nas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y 17 


General Mutelligence. 





PERSONAL. 

Speaking of the prominent positions occu- 
by Western men in Eastern business cir- 
the New York Tribune says: ‘tA notable 

nple to be seen almost daily on Broadway, 
n he is not being feted abroad, as now, is 
Norvin Green, the President of the West- 
Union Telegraph Company. It is not 
ny years ago since he rode through 
Kentucky as a country doctor, carrying his 
his saddle-bags behind him. Sin- 
enough, quite recently, Dr. Green 
} pportunity to remind ex-Secretary 
Blaine that, thus accoutered and employed, 
to encounter him, when a schoolmaster 

the same bac kw ods ¥ 

It is said that Lord Lansdowne’s acceptance 


f the vicerovaltv of Canada is probably due 


almost utter failure of his Irish rents, 


] 


Beans, Pork, Lard, 


&e. 


9 Marshall St. 


Insurance Co. 





| that raised near the seashore, goes to the 
great cities of the West by railway. The de- 
mand is likely to be equal to any supply at 
least for many years, Land and haee in 
Georgia are yet Faery but this new source of 
value is having its influence on’ prices. It is 
but eight years since a Georgia cotton plant- 
er, discouraged at the small returns of his 
acres, began raising vegetables. He was ridi- 
culed by his neighbors, who thought not only 
it would not pay, but that it was a kind of 
farming unbecoming a gentleman. He had 
great difficulty in obtaining transportation fa- 
cilities from the railway companies, but he 
versevered and found his profit in the venture, 
lis land is improved, and the plantation 
which he valued at $5000, is now worth $40,- 
000. He says he can raise a better crop of 
cotton planted on the same land, after his 
necsaaret crop is disposed of, than he could 
| raise before. He was the pioneer in the great 
| development of truck farming in Southeastern 
Georgia. ‘To what extent it has developed 
| may be judged from the fact that this year's 
| melon crop alone is expected to bring into the 
State a million and a half of dollars. 


| The benefits of this revolution are not to 
Georgia or to the South exclusively. It is 


| felt at the North as well, in the greater pro- 
fusion and cheapness of vegetables and fruits, 
which all appetites crave. Formerly only the 
wealthy fn enjoy the luxury of early pota- 
toes, peas, melons, tomatoes and fruits. Al- 


families can begin indulgence in these | satis- 
factions long before the. crops ripen in our 
latitude. It isnot many years since well-to- 
do people were grateful for an occasional feast 
of fine fruit, and they called that fine which 
would hardly be salable in these days. Now 
good fruit is cheaper than meat, and as it is 
quite as wholesome and nourishing, it may 
well be a part of the regular diet of all classes. 
The farmers of the South who are devoting 
themselves to supplying the food market at 
the North, are enriching us as well as them- 
selves, and the revolution in progress is one 
to be rejoiced at on all accounts.— Advertiser. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION. 


The annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute, which will be held at Fabyan’s, White 
Mountains, promises to be one of unusual in- 
terest to the educators of the young in all 
parts of the country. The sessions will open 
on Wednesday, July 11th, and continue for 
three days, and the several programmes will 
comprise a full discussion of school methods 
and the present measures of reform, as well 
as those which are needed for the better edu- 
cational demands of the day. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Henry Barnard of Con- 
necticut upon ‘School Supervision in the 
United States ;” Dr. A. P. Stone of Massa- 
chusetts upon ‘The Duties of School Super- 
intendents ;” Hon. T. B. Stockwell of Rhode 
Island upon ‘Short Courses for Common 
Schools ;” Col. Homer B. Sprague, Principal 
of the Girls’ High School, Boston, upon ‘*The 
Demand for High Schools in a system of Pub- 
lic Schools.” and Dr. William T. Harris of 
Concord, Mass., and President M. H. Buck- 
ham of Vermont University upon ‘*The Rela- 
tion of Colleges to the Publie Schools.” 


ready they are so cheapened that thousands of 


Imrorrant? Sate or BLoopep Trorrers. 
—The fourth annual sale of Wilkes blooded 
trotting stock, from the Pavilion Stock Farm, 
Oxford, N. H., owned by Mr. 8S. 8. Hough- 
ton, took place in this city last week. There 
was a large attendance and very good prices 
were obtained, although two or three horses 
were sold at a sum much less than their esti- 
mated value. George Wilkes, Jr., stallion, 
12 years old, 15 24 hands, weight 1 100 pounds, 
sired by old George Wilkes and with a record 
of 2.30, was purchased by Mr. W. T. Pierce 
for S900; Saiters Boy—Black _ stallion; 
weight, 1050 pounds; 159 hands high; sired 
by old Gen. Knox; dam, Lady Loomis; 
record, 2.324—was sold to Mr. Weeelock for 
$860; Camillia—foaled April 7, 1879; dark 
bay filly; sired by George Wilkes, Jr. ; dam, 
Fanchon, she by a Clay horse, sold to Mr. 
Dutton for 8500. Patchen- Knox—foaled 
1877, sired by Geo. Brooks, he by old Gen. 
Knox; dam, Lady Marlboro’; can trot in 
2.50—sold to Mr. E. A. Brown for $380. 
Lucmda Wilkes—foaled May 4, 1880; sired 
by George Wilkes, Jr.; dam Novelty—sold 
to Mr. Il. Merriam for $320. Ninetta Ham- 
bletonian—gray mare, with colt by her side ; 
sired by Hambletonian; can trot in 2.27; 
nine years old—to Mr. Charles O'Connell, 
for 8300. Lord Gideon—gelding ; sired by 
Gideon, he by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian ; dam, 
Kitty Knights; foaled 18S78—to Mr. S. K. 
Kappin, for $300. The remaining horses 
sold for prices ranging between $100 and 
$500, but few selling at a lower sum. 











Duiuru, Minn., is excited over the belief that 
the city rests on foundations of gold and silver. 
Last fall several persons discovered indications of 
| silver on a hill near the centre of the place, and ex- 
cavations made this spring show the presence of 
considerable silver. In another part of the city 
lead containing gold has been found. ; 


Mr. G. H. La Feria of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has collected trom the official correspondence 
of the department 71 distinct ways in which Post- 
masters, Members of Congress and others have 
spelled the word “schedale.”” ‘‘Scheoul,” “‘schegal,”’ 
“skudgl” and “sedul” are a few specimens. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

English news is of little interest or importance. 
} The Pope’s recent letter to the Lrish clergy, has been 
discussed in Parliament, with reference to the alle- 
gation that it was inspired by the English govern- 
ment, or issued at its request, which was explicitly 
denied-in the House of Commons by Lord Edward 
Fitzmaurice, Under Foreign Secretary. 











the palace, escorted by a procession which present- 
ed even a more splendid appearance than that 
which escorted them to the cathedral, being now 
augmented by the gorgeons state carriages of the 
Imperial family. Banners waved from all points 
in the Kremlin and the whole route of the proces- 
_ fairly glowed with bright draperies and hang- 
ngs. 
The popular enthusiasm was general, and appar- 
ently genuine. No demonstrations of any kind 
were made by nihilists or disaffected persons, and on 
Monday evening the Emperor drove through the 
streets without an escort and was greeted with 
great enthusiasm by the people. The heads of all 
foreign States have telegraphed their congratula- 
tions to the Czar. The telegram of Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany is long and very cordial. 

A manifesto has been issued granting conditional 
pardon to the Poles and remitting penalties for nu- 
merous non-political offences. ‘The cost of the cor- 
onation will amount to $10,000,000, which will be 
covered by a new issue of paper money. 

South America. 

The War department has received a despatch 
from Minister Logan at Santiago, Chili, stating 
that a treaty of peace had been signed between 
Chili and Peru, General Iglesias acting on behalf 
of the latter country. Minister Logan refers to a 
former despatch to the department as setting forth 
the substance of the treaty of peace. 
that Tarapacca shall become the territory of Chili. 
Tacna and Arica are to be occupied by Chili for a 
period of 10 years, at the expiration of which time 
a plebiscite is to determine to which country they 


It provides 








belong. The nation possessing them is then to 
pay tothe other $10,000,000. This has been the 


basis of negotiation for some time, and the an- 
nouncement of Minister Logan that terms of peace 
have been agreed upon is received by the State de- 
partment as final. . 


General Items. 

In an affray between civilians and soldiers in a 
tavern on Sunday at Walhling, a suburb of Vienna, 
10 persons were seriously wounded. 

A severe snow storm prevailed in Bosnia last 
week, the ground being covered with three feet of 
snow. The crops are ruined, and great suffering 
will be the result. 

A secret society, with 300 members, has been dis- 
covered at Acreo, Spain. ‘Thirty-four of the mem- 
bers have been arrested. 

The Arctic exploring vessel Sophia, with Profes- 
sor Nordenskjold and other scientists on board, has 
sailed from Gothenburg, Sweden, for Greenland. 

General Wallace, United States Minister at Con- 
stantinople, has protested against the imposition of 
an ad valorem duty of eight per cent on imports 
into Turkey. 

It is reported that a conspiracy to kill Prince 
Carl of Roumania at the opening of the next ses- 
sion of Parliament has been discovered at Buchar- 
est and that several conspirators have been arrested. 











Business Aotices, 


DR. SWETT'’S ROOT BEER 


Is a good spring medicine as well as delicious bever 
age. Made from Life of Man—Sarsaparilla, Winter 
green, Hops, Checkerberry, ete., ete. n packages to 
make five gallons, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 31 cents, or 
t packages $1, prepaid. Prepared only by GEORGE 
W.SWETT, M. D., at the New England Botanic 





According to the London Daily News there is an 
impression among the Irish members of Parliament 
that the government is looking for an opportunity 
to remit the remainder of the term for which Messrs. 
Healy, Davitt and Quinn were sentenced to prison. 
Michael Fagan, one of the persons convicted of 
complictty in the Phoenix Park murders has been 





hanged at Kilmainham jail; there was no popular 
demonstration, and the execution was conducted in | 
the utmost privacy. The informers, on whose testi- 
mony the several prisoners were convicted, have, it 
is reported, quit the country very privately. 

More arrests have been made at Castlebar, Ire- 
land, in connection with the county Mayo conspir- 
acy. The tive dynamite conspirators apprehended 
at Liverpool have been committed for trial. 





Other addresses are also expected from Col. 
F. W. Parker of Illinois, S. T. Dutton 
New Haven, E. B. Powers of Nashua, N. H., 
and other gentlemen and ladies prominent in 
the ranks of education. Dr. J. D. Runkle of 
the Institute of Technology will report for the 
Committee on Industrial Education, and pa- 
pers upon ‘*Moral Instruction in eg 
Schools” will be read by President J. H. | 
se elye of Amherst College, and Miss Ellen 
Ilyde, Principal of the Massachusetts State | 
Normal School at Framingham. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore will speak upon of the 
evenings upon ‘*The Dream of To-morrow,” | 
and during the sessions musical entertainments | 
will be furnished by the Euterpe Female 
(Juartette, and readings by Prof. James E. 
Murdoch. Special arrangements for reduced 
rates will be made with the railroads and ho- 
tels, and from the advices received by the of- 
ficers from teachers and others, it is probable 
this will be the largest attended meeting the 
Institute has ever held. 





one 


Cotp Srorace.—Butter made with Thatcher's 
Orange Butter Color, and kept the past fall and 
winter in cold storage, is reported from all sections 
to have retained its sweetness and flavor as well as 
its permanency and beanty of color beyond com- 
pare. Hundreds of dairymen report that they have 
tested this color with the heat of the stove and in 
the sun to 100 degrees, and quite a number have 
held it at the boiling point several days successively 
without injury. The manufacturers full 
and complete apparatus for making close and care- 
ful tests, including one of Buck's fine London 
Microscopes, and they warrant this color to stand 
any temperature between 50 degrees below and 212 
degrees above zero. Send 15 cents in stamps for a 


possess 





of | 


Ihe police have seized the plant of the Kerry 
/, aud prevented the publication of that pa- 
per, which is the property of Mr. Harrington, mem- 
ber of Parliament for West Meath. The cause of | 
the seizure, it is supposed, was the publication of a | 
notice in the Sentinel asking persons desirous of | 
joining the Invincibles to attend a meeting which 
was to be held last Saturday. The notice appeared 
in last Saturday’s issue, and was a seditious pla- 
card beginning “To Hell with the Queen.” 


Sent tine 


+rance. 

Edouard Laboulaye, the well known French jur- | 
ist, died in Paris last Friday, aged 72 years. ‘ 
funeral on Monday was largely attended. 
literary celebrities of Paris and, many Americans, 
including Susan B. Anthony, were present. 

Phe French troops have captured several military 
posts In Madagascar, and the custom-house at Ma- 
junga has been seized by Admiral Pierre. A French 
column in Senegal has been driven back by the hos- 
tile natives. ; 

The French commander at Tonquin and 26 of his 
men were killed last week while making a sortie 
from Fort Hanoi. Fifty-one men were wounded. — | 

Hong Kong advices state that China will not in- 
terfere in the present conflict between France and 
Tonquin, but she does not admit the right of France 
to conquer the province. 


Po 


Germany. 

It is reported that Prince Bismarck contemplates 
the radical remodelling of the entire constitution of 
the empire. 

Emperor William has decreed that the 10th and 
llth of November next will be observed as the 400th | 
anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther. The | 
Emperor says: “I pray that God may listen to the | 
supplication in which I and all evangelists unite, | 
that the celebration be productive of lasting bene- 
fit to our evangelical church.” 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Russia. 


Alleves have been turned toward Russia during 


the past week, where probably the most 


spectacle of modern times has been in progress for 


gorgeous | 
. eased value of his by no means copy of Dairyman and Farmers’ Guide Book (over | 4 we ek, culminating on Sunday last in the corona- | 
irge English property 50 illustrations,) telling how to select a milch cow. | tion of the Czar and Czarina, at the Kremlin in Mos- | 
The London World says that when the H. D, Tuatcuer & Co., Potsdam, N. Y., cow. The ceremonies began at an early hour in | 
a Manufacturing Chemists. the morning, the dignitaries who were to take part | 
(Jueen made the journey from Osborne to es ak nee in the actual ceremony, assembling at the Cathe- | 
= oe a lifted into » ears fro e dral of the Holy Assumption, at half-past seven | 
W or sh ey lifted into the cars from th Tuer Great Eastern has a capacity of 18,915] o'clock A.M. At pre eight o’cloc 4 there fol- | 
k of the Alberta, and did not attempt to | tons, or 5000 tons larger than Noah’s Ark. Even | lowed in order the Princes of foreign Governments, | 
tund even for a moment. this Leviathan of the sea hasn’t room enough in | the nobility of Russia and other States of Europe, | 
s which to stow the goods sold during the last 30 | and the special and regular ambassadors of foreign | 
lr. John L. Chandler, for many years a | years, and known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. | countries, residing in Russia. The utmost care } 
ving practitioner and citizen of St. Albans, | This preparation is a certain specific for heart dis- | was exercised to prevent the admission of any un- | 
a : ng : ‘ ease, nervous prostration, and sleeplessness. authorized or improper person, each one as he ap- 
Vt., died Thursday night in be mumoty-et Tue Suez Canal is in a fair way of becoming an | ared st the entrance being required to exbibit a 
ear. He was largely interested in literature, open and stagnant sewer. The stations on its carefully prepared ticket nit admission, which was 
‘ 3 : : , A b A .. | Subjected to the closest serutiny. This form was | 
nd has written much of value for medical | banks are drained into its waters. It is never} (|), c+ved both at the gate of the cucnsiin, ond at the | 
- a ‘ flushed, there is no tide, and the stench is becom- doors of the Cathedral 
rnals and medical gatherings. ing intolerable. Diarrhea and sickness prevail in | ““\, Deer one 


he venerable John Z. Goodrich of Stock- 


who has been a generous friend to 


Williams College, has added to his benefac- 


ridge, 


ns the gift a cranberry patch in New Jer- 
that promises to be worth $25,000, 
r, the wife of Washington A. 


Mrs. Roeblin 
Roebling, chief engineer of the construction 
| 


f the East River bridge, has been his expert 


ind trusted assistant in the work during his | of which he has earned himself. His name is 
. 7H V illiz 28. 
ess. It is through her ability and devo- William Holmes 
} . ran " J. S. Districr Arrorney Spraks.—Col. H. 
tion that h s been able since he was pros- I tag = 5 = Pe 
a | : ha been able since PP ; Walters, U. S. District Attorney, Kansas City, Mo., 
ited with disease to carry the responsibility authorizes the following statement: “Samaritan 
ind maintain active supervision of the work. Vervine cured my niece of spasms.” Get at drug- 
: gists. $1.50. 


She has studied and mastered whatever it was 


necessary to know in aiding him, and is enti- 
it is said, to a large share of the honors 


She was the 


| congratulations of success 


first person to cross the bridge in a carriage, 


and we may be sure her progress was watched 
by the invalid through his telescope with pride 
and joy. If all that is now said of her con- 


nection with this enterprise is true, she de- 
serves a high rank among women of extraor- 


dinary acquirements and devotion. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


The Georgia Fruit-Growers’ Association held 


| M. Joveus. 


t week an important meeting in Atlanta to | 


pare notes as to their business and to_or- 
nize means for profitably marketing their 
crops. Representatives of all the principal 
railroad lines, and many commission merchants, 
were in consultation with them. The raising 
of fruit and garden truck has suddenly become 
avery important business in the State, and it 
is in this direction that agricultural enterprise 
is exerting itself with success. The great dif- 
ficulty is to get the fruit to market, for the 
profitable markets are the Northern cities, and 


| 


everything depends upon the ability to ship | 


the perishable products at the right time, ex- 
peditiously and safely to the consumers. It 
is only within a year or two that the railroads 
have 
tion in this business ; 
fully aroused now 
transportation as the producers are to have 
them do it. Cars built for this particular 
traflic are now supplied by thousands, and the 
oflicers of the roads show a willing disposition 
to do everything in their power to encourage 
the truck farmers. They have found out that 
it is much more profitable for them to have 
the farmers raise truck than to have them rais- 
ing cotton. The freight from one acre of mel- 
ons is equal to that from many acres of cotton. 

The soil of Georgia in all parts of the State 
is well adapted to this species of farming. Of 
course it has long been known that vegetables 
could be raised successfully in the low coun- 
tries near the coast, but that they could be 
cultivated profitably in northern Georgia has 
cen found out since railroads opened that re- 
gion to enterprise and a market. It is not 
improbable that the Irish potato crop will one 
of these days be more important to the South 
than the sweet potato crop. The Dalton Cit- 
izen says the Irish potato grows there as_ well 
as anywhere in the world, and there is more 
money in raising it than in raising cotton, corn, 
or wheat. It tells of a young man near that 
place who last year netted $200 from his Irish 
potatoes, grown on less than two acres of 
vround. Peach orchards are being set on the 
high lands of Georgia almost as thickly as or- 
ange groves in Florida. A gentleman near 
Butler who has two thousand peach trees, has 
been shipping from fifty to one hundred crates 
a day for several days past, and his crop will 
all be gathered by the middle of June, long 
before the Maryland and New Jersey peaches 
begin coming in. : y 

Apples, too, of excellent quality are raised 
in Georgia. Near Gainsville is a farmer who 
has over 5000 apple trees in bearing. For his 
carliest apples he gets four dollars a bushel, 
and in the fall he ships 400 bushels aday. As 
he sends to market only the best fruit, he has 
large quantities left, and to make this profit- 
able he has built a three-story factory for the 
manufacture of vinegar, in which his mills can 
grind up 500 bushels daily. He has a large 
vineyard of the scuppernong grape, and makes 
wine, for which there is a ready market. He 
cultivates corn in his apple-orchards, and 
grows wheat, oats and clover and a little cot- 
ton. These are examples of what Georgia 
farmers are doing. and the new agriculture is 
—s a revolution as permanent as profit- 
able. 

Most of the Georgia truck and fruit, except 


but they appear to be 


and as anxious to furnish | 





; : . > | mark is, “It acts differently, works differently, 
awakened to the necessity of co-opera- | 


vessels detained in the canal, and as detentions are 
increasing in number and duration the matter is 
becoming serious. 
“BUCHU-PAIBA.” 
Quick, complete cure, all annoying Kidney, Blad- 
der and Urinary Diseases. 31. Druggists. 


On a March meeting day in 1821, a little boy was 
bidden off as a pauper in Hopkinton. The lad 
crew up, is now a respected citizen of Salisbury, 
owning 1000 acres of land in the town, a sawmill, 
over 30 head of cattle and a well equipped farm, all 


Ir has become the custom for English noblemen 
to sell their wines at auction. The truth seems to 
be that the aristocracy are taking to the wine trade. 
They fill their cellars, wait till the wine is old, and 
then sell it branded with their approval. ‘This 
was an earl’s once,” a host may say of his claret, 
and at once it becomes a superb wine. 


Somrropy once wrote that 
those who have outlived enthusiasm.” The patrons 
of Wheat Bitters are always enthusiastic. It cures 
shattered constitutions, and will add years to any 
man’s life. The druggists all sell it at #1 per 
bottle. Everybody needs a bottle. 


Tue Aerostatic Society of Paris proposes to cele- 
brate the Montgolfier anniversary by a balloon trip 
across the Mediterranean. The ascent is to be 
made from Marseilles, and the expedition will be 
under the conduct of the experienced «xronautist, 
The estimated duration of the voyage 
is about 16 hours. 


“none are so old as 


ABSOLUTELY the best Porous Plaster ever made. 
The Hop Plaster is composed of Fresh Hops, Bal- 
sams and Gums. Weak Back, Side Ache, Sore 
Chest, and all pains are speedily cured by its use. 
Apply one. Only 25 cts. at any drug store. 


More than two hundred dissenting churches 
have been built in London during the last ten vears, 
and, as they must have all been paid for before 
they were consecrated, the voluntary subscriptions 
raised to defray the expense must have amounted 
to nearly £2,000,000. 

ScrorvuLous Humors.—The Vegetine has cured 
many cases of Scrofula of five, ten and twenty 
years’ standing, where the patient has had many 
physicians, tried many of the known remedies; 
and, after trying the Vegetine. the common re- 


from any medicine I have ever taken.” Vegetine 
will cleanse scrofula from the system. Try it. 

Tue efforts made by the Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Irish Language in Ireland seem to be 
meeting with a good degree of success. The num- 
ber of persons in Ireland who speak the old lan- 
guage is nearly 950,000, as against nearly 818,000 
in 1871, although the population has during that 
period diminished in round numbers by 252,000 
persons. 


BacKAcue, stitches in the side, inflation and 
soreness of the bowels, are symptoms of a disor- 
dered state of the digestive and assimilative organs, 
which can be promptly and thoroughly corrected 
by the use of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. As dinner 
ills, and as aids to digestion, they have no equal. 

hey cure constipation. 


Tue Bangor Commercial remarks: “There is a 
brisk demand for spruce gum and dealers are sell- 
ing large quantities. Ladies are very fond of pure 
spruce gum. An Augusta dealer recently sold a 
lot to go to a millinery establishment in New York 
City. It is asserted that girls are much better 
workers in millinery shops and other similar es- 
tablishments when they have an abundance of gum 
to chew. A gentleman recently carried a pound of 
spruce gum with him to Africa. After his arrival 
he gave one of his countrymen residing there a cud, 
endl almost immediately nearly every American on 
the coast was after a chew of thaf gun. The latest 
report regarding spruce gum is that it is an excel- 
lent remedy for dyspepsia. It should be chewed 
immediately after eating.” 


“MOTHER SWAN’S WORM SYRUP.” 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic; for 
feverishness, restlessness, worms, constipation. 25c. 


Tue straw lumber manufactured at the West is 
said to be heavier than black walnut, has no grain, 
is of the color of straw board, though considerably 
darker, and is much stronger and stiffer than ordi- 
nary timber. It is turned out in boards or sheets 
33 inches in width by 12 feet in length. It is very 
useful for many special purposes. 


Far more valuable than those golden apples of 
Hesperides are the life, health and beauty of 
Womanhood. Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound restores and preserves all these. 


CHANGE or Minp.—TI declined to insert your 
advertisement of Hop Bitters last year, because I 
then thought they might not be promotive of the 
cause of Temperance, but find they are, and a very 
valuable medicine, myself and wife having been 
greatly benefited by them, and I take great pleas- 
ure in making them known. Rey. JoHN SEAMAN, 
Editor Home Sentinel, Afton, N. Y. 

ConcernineG the reported exodus from Aroos- 
took County, Me., to the West, the Aroostook Re- 
publican says that “not more than persons 
from the towns included in the valley of the Aroos- 
took have ‘gone West’ during the past year, and of 
these several have ptramrn | and others will do so 
when their friends send them the needed means.” 


No molasses and water mixture, but a concen- 
roperties 





trated extract of the active of 
barks, &¢., is Hood's 


rota Sarseparil 


When the white walls of that wondrous palace 
inclosed all of the crowd that could be admitted, 
the choir of boys chanted the Te Deum, and amidst 
profound silence outside the church as well as in it, 
the clergy, accompanied by acolytes bearing the 
cross and aewer ot holy water, proceeded to re- | 
ceive the Czarewitch, who took a place at the right 
hand of the throne. When the imperial procession 
started, it was made known to those inside the Ca- 
thedral by the ringing of bells, by sonorous music 
from scores of bands, and by the shouts of those 
outside. As the royal pair appeared at the doors 
of the palace, the multitude uncovered their heads 
and burst into loud acclamations. 

Che royal procession was of immense length, and 
comprised deputies from the Asiatic States of the 
Empire, students of the University, the Clergy, 
Judges, the nobility, and prefects trom every sec- 
tion of the Einpire. When its front rank reached 
the doors of the palace, it was met by the Emperor, 
wearing the white uniform of a Colonel of the Im- 
perial Guards, and by the Empress, dressed in the 
Russian national costume of black velvet, richly 
embroidered with diamonds, her zone girdled with | 
a magnificent belt of precious stones. The pair | 
placed themselves beneath a canopy richly wrought | 
in silk and gold, and borne by thirty-two Generals. 
They then took their place near the head of the | 
procession, being directly after the regalia. 

| 
| 


At this moment the entire body of the clergy 
emerged from the Cathedral in order to meet the 
regalia, which they publicly sprinkled with holy | 
water and perfumed with incense. Upon entering 
the portals of the Cathedral the Emperor and Em- 
press were received by the Metropolitan of Moscow. 
The Metropolitans of Novogorod and Kieff present- 
ed to them the cross to be kissed, and sprinkled 
with holy water, first the Emperor and then the 
Empress. Betore the sacred images, which flanked 
the doors of the Cathedral, they kneeled and bowed 
their heads, after which they were conducted to the 
ancient thrones of ivory and silver. Alexander oc- 
cupied the historical throne of the Czar Vladimir 
Monomague, while the Empress was seated in an 
arm chair gilded and encrusted with jewels. The 
thrones were placed upon a dais erected between 
the middle columns of the Cathedral. Over the 
dais was a canopy of scarlet velvet, suspended from 
the arched roof, embroidered with gold, and lined 
with silver braid, which was worked with the arms 
of Russia, and all her dependencies, in a most in- 
genious manner. In front of the thrones were two 
tables covered with gold cloth, upon which were 
placed the crowns, the orb and the sceptre. None 
but the foreign Princes were accommodated with 
seats. 

The dignitaries of the realm, who were carrying 
the standard and seals of the Empire, took their 
stand upon the steps of the dais after their Majes- 
ties had been seated. The Metropolitan of Novo- 
gorod asked the Emperor, in a loud, distinct voice : 
“Are you a true believer?” ‘The Emperor, falling 
on his knees, read in reply, ina clear voice, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed of the Greek 
Church. The Metropolitan, responding, “May the 
Grace of the Holy Ghost remain with thee,” de- 
scended from the dais. The following customary 
summons was then three times repeated by the 
Bishop: “If there be any of you here present know- 
ing any impediment for which Alexander, son of 
Alexander, should not be crowned by the Grace of 
God, Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, let 
him come forward now, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, and show what the impediment is, or let 
him remain dumb forever.” After reading selec- 
tions from the Gospel, the Metropolitans of Novo- 
gorod and Kieff again ascended the dais and invest 
ed the Emperor with the Imperial mantle of ermine, 
the Metropolitan of Moscow saying at the same 
time: “Cover and protect thy people as this robe 
protects and covers thee.” The Emperor respond- 
ed: “I will, I will, I will, God helping!” The 
Metropolitan of Novogorod, crossing his hands up- 
on the head of the Emperor, then invoked the bene- 
diction of Almighty God upon him and _ his reign, 
and delivered to Alexander III. the crown of Rus- 
sia, who placed it upon his own head, and assum- 
ing the sceptre and orb, took his seat upon the 
throne. He then returned the insignia of his title 
to the dignitaries appointed to receive them, and 
called the’ Empress, who knelt before him; he 
touched her head lightly with the crown of the Em- 
peror, and then formally crowned ber with her own 
crown. 

After the Empress had been duly invested with 
the imperial mantle and their Majesties were both 
seated again on their thrones, the arch-deacon in- 
toned the imperial titles and sang, ““Domine, sal- 
vum {fa Imperatorem,’ which was taken up and 
thrice repeated by the choir. Directly this part of 
the ceremony was finished the bells in all the 
churches of Moscow rang, a salute of 101 guns was 


| the late Capt 


| the 


Corn at 


| I noticed a spot where the gry 
| 80 that, judging from appes 


| ern corn was selling at $1 per bushel for shelled. 


| to me. A. 


does not distress her now, nor does she suffer 


Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. —8t21 
| 
s . | 
Tired Feeling. 
A lady tells us “the first bottle has done | 
e my daughter a great deal of good; her food 
from that extreme tired feeling whieh she did 
before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.”” A seec- 
ond bottle eflectedacure. No other prepara- 
tion Contails such a concentration of vitaliz- 
ing, ecuriching, purifying, and invigorating 


properties as Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it. 
Cc. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


and Deaths, 





Marriages 


MARRIED. 


Rev. J. B. Brackett, D. D., | 
Boston to Lillie C. Benton of | 


In Brookline, May 22, by 
M. Grant Edmands of 
Brookline. 

In Woburn, May 23, by Rev. Geor 
thur F. Heald of Woburn to 
Burlington. 

In Springfield, May 23, by 
R. W. Hitcheock of New 


ge H. Young, Ar- 
Emina F. Blakeley of 


Rey. John C. Brooks, J. 
York to Martha Wolcott, 


| daughter of the late David Hall, Esq., of Washington, 
> Ree 


In Sterling, May 17, by Rey. B. F. Perkins, Mr. Hen 
ry Winchester to Miss Erma C. Winter. 

In Concord, N. H., May 22, by Rev. Dr. Miner of 
Boston, 8. C. Morrill, M. D., to Miss Osma C., daugh 
ter of the late Bishop O. C. Baker, all of Concord. 

In Milton Mills, N. H., May 12, by Rev. J. T. Davis, 
John L. Ricker of Milton to Augusta R. Tappen of 
Sandwich. 


In Charlestown, May 22, Mrs. Elmira H. Elliott, 80 
yrs. 8 mos. Ebenezer Parker, 78 yrs. 10 mos. 
In Hyde Park, May 21, Mrs. Ann Healey 76 yrs. 
In Melrose Highlands, May 24, Samuel Cate, 80 yrs. 
In South Natick, May 21, Mrs. Elizabeth Child 
Clarke, widow of Rev. B. F. Clarke, formerly of 
Winchendon, 7s yrs. : 

In Medford, May 27, Thatcher Magoun, 75 yrs. 

In Waltham, May 22, Rev. Thom: Farnsworth, 
85 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Holliston, Mass., May 22, Nancy A., relict 
late Dea. Timothy Kockwood, 95 yrs. 1 mo. 

In New Bedford, May 22, Mary 8., wife of George 
Homer, 72 yrs. 

In Norwood, May 23, Lyman Smith, 74 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Taunton, May 21, William Mason, 74 yrs 

In Templeton, May 21, Mrs. Roxa L. Lord, 91 yrs. 9 








of the 


In Newburyport, May 21, Mrs. Jane Rand, widow of 
David Wood, 80 yrs. 





In Randolph, May 21, Mrs. Mary, widow of the late 
Dr. Ephraim Wales, 1 yrs. 3 mos 
Be Devsous ordering articles edvertised in 


will please say that they saw | 
NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. | 


our columns, 
advertisement in the 





Aew Advertisements, | 


28 cts. Bushel. 


} 
From the New England Homestead, Oct. 28, 1882. | 
, | 
of my meadows, about June | 
s had nearly run out, 
ances, I should not get 
over half a ton of hay to the acre, or hardly enough to 


While 


crossing one 








pay for mowing, so I decided to plant corn. The piece 
contained just 168 rods. The expense was as follows: [ 
To Plowing, Planting, and Cultivating. . . . . $12.65 
* Stockbridge Corn Manure (6 Bags)... .. 31.25 | 
** Harvesting Corn . 1... eersececseve £00] 
* Drawing and Husking 100 bush... .... 5.00 


evreeeevsececves OE 


lot of | 


Total . 


On the credit side of the account, I had a nice 
good corn fodder, worth to me at least as much as two 
tons of the best hay, which sells here at $12 to $13 per 
ton,—#$25,—which taken out of $52.90 leaves as the cost 
$27.90 for 100 bushels of corn, all the labor being 
counted at full prices. 

You see I give no account of hoeing the corn. It 


was not hoed at all. Plowing so late and using no 
barnyard manure containing weed-seed, there were no 
weeds to hoe; except some charlic that came up 


around the hills, which a boy pulled up by the job, the 
piece was clean when I cut the corn. When I began 
to husk I was feeding three hogs 100 pounds of meal 
per week, at a cost of $1.85 per 100 pounds, and North- 
S50 


it is easy to see what my 100 bushels of corn is worth 
G. SHARP, Richmond, Mass. 
Corn can be planted on the STOCKBRIDGE 
till into June. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Core for all FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ir- 
regular and Painfal Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

(#" Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. Itisagreathelpin pregnancy, and re- 
licves pain during labor and at regular periods. 

PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 
te For att Weaknesses of the generative organs 
of either eex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
Kipreys it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 
(@" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
Find Great Relief in Its Use. 

LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Humors from the 
Blood, at the same time will give tone and strength to 
thesystem. As marvellousin as the Compound. 

t# Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mai: in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry, Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 








| oscillating clearer that keeps the hay from rolling and 


OSBORN SULKY PLOW 


in lots to suit, either delivered at Depot in Boston, or 
at any station in New England at manufacturer’s prices. 


$66 
$5 to $20 


land, Me. 
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SPECIALS vs, PHOSPHATES, 


COMPANIES, claiming to be the “largest in the world” ought not to feel too sensitive 
about their business or position. It is so common, however, for big and little concerns 
to boast that they are “the largest in the world” or “the greatest on earth” that it is 
difficult for the public to decide; and, as for that matter, we fancy the public don’t care, 
provided it gets what it wants at reasonable prices. But what seems to trouble some our 
competitors is that we have modified and improved our Fertilizers. We have never claimed 
we had not. In our pamphlet for 1879, page 10, we state: “They have been improved from 
time to time, as Professor Stockbridge has progressed with his experiments, the same as farm 
implements are improved, and this year they will be found superior in many respects to those 
heretofore mammfactured ”; and on page 13, speaking of the material used, we said, “they are 
still under careful investigation and experiment by the professor and other leading investi- 
gators, of whose experience we avail ourselves in the manufacture.” In addition to this, 
every change we have made has been plainly stated on a tag attached to every bag: so, there- 
fore, we have not only “sold what we stated,” but have endeavored to “state what we have 
sold.” Furthermore, our works have always been and are now open to the inspection of the 
public, and around those at Brighton there is no fence nor sign posted, “ No admittance.” 
All are at liberty to go in and see how our goods are made and what is used in their 
composition. 

_ In our Stockbridge pamphlet for 1883, page 10, we state: “that the fundamental 
principle of the Stockbridge Manures is that of feeding plants those elements found by 
analysis to enter into their composition and which they do not obtain from the soil or air in 
sufficient quantity. ...The combination, therefore, of these elements, about in proportions as 
plants remove them, constitutes complete manures; and, for this reason, we call the Stock- 
bridge brand ‘Manures’ in distinction from fertilizers not compounded on this principle.” 
Just what elements plants take from the soil or air is still a matter of investigation and will 
be for many years to come; but it seems to be clearly shown that certain crops, or classes of 
crops, obtain their nitrogen, or a portion of it, from the air, through the medium of the soil or 
directly by their leaves, also that on clayey soils less potash is needed, consequently we 
have reduced these two elements, and increased the phosphoric acid. If investigation shall 
show, and many believe it will, that no nitrogen is needed, and that some entirely new ele- 
ment should be supplied, we shall drop out the nitrogen and put in that which science and 
experience cails for. We shall not stand still, but shall progress. If a phosphate is the 
one fertilizer for “all crops and on all soils” and for all time, it there has been no improve- 
ment in the composition of fertilizers for twenty-two years and can be none in the future, then 
all experiments with fertilizers have been and are useless, and experimental stations for this 
purpose unnecessary. Scientific men and progressive farmers, however, believe that we are 
just at the threshold of discovery and improvement in fertilization; and they are making 
every effort to estabiish and perfect experimental stations which shall continue to investigate 
this subject in common with many other agricultural problems. 

While we manufacture phosphates, yet we have never recommended them as superior to 
special manures nor advertised them as “stimulants.” We claim that a good phosphate with 
potash (like our Hill and Drill Phosphate) is an excellent general fertilizer, either with or 
without manure, the same as milk is good food for man and beast, particularly in the earlier 
stages of growth. But for sure and profitable returns (especially on our worn-out New 
England soils) we believe there is no fertilizer equal to a special manure, rich in phosphoric 
acid, potash, and ammonia. And we are not alone in this belief, for not only do many other 
American concerns manufacture special manures, but all the oldest and largest English 
makers,—namely, Lawes, Odam, Goulding, and Gibbs, who advertise special fertilizers for 
corn, grass, potatoes, turnips, tobacco, cotton, etc. 

. In conclusion, we would say that we have no hobby to ride. We shall recommend that 
which we think is the most profitable for farmers to use; but if they want phosphate, ground 
bone, chemicals, or anything else in our line, we shall endeavor to furnish it, and shall never 
hesitate to compare what we sell, in a general way (mentioning no names), with what is sold 
by others in the market. A concern which in ten years and in the face of strong competition 
and attacks from many quarters has increased its sale from fty tons to twenty-three thou- 
sand tons must certainly have made good fertilizers, which have been appreciated by the 
farming public, and this is evidently what troubles one of our competitors. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY. 











rse-Hoes, Openers. Coverers 

eas a Cultivator and Hiller, and as a universal Coverer 
our labor-saving tools Study our Catal ue carefully. and 
no proper Cultivation of Crops guaranteed to interest every one the soil, will be sent 
apon receipt of ten names of neighbors. most interested in farming and gardening. S, L. ALLEN 

nd Sole Manufacturers of the Planet Jr.. Goods, 127 & 129 Catharine St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51, 52 and 53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass., General Agents for Eastern 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New Hampshire. 8teops 


TIGER SULKY |EATON’S ALARM SIGNAL. 


The Only Sure Protection 
Of Corn and other Crops, 


of crows and other 


positively have no equal. We show above, our 
very certain that farmers and 
Our 32 page Cat- 





with us 
orking 









From the 
birds. 


pre wluced. 


depredation 
By being set in the evening, it will dis 


| the next day, commencing as early inthe morning as 
desired, which make a report as loud as a rifle. 
It is well known that nothing will alarm birds equal 
to the report of a gun and the smell of powder. No 
| crow or other bird has the courage to linger within 
| sound of it. 
It will save many times its cost in a single season, 
and will last a life time. It is simple and inexpensive 
to operate. Send for circular or call and see it. 





THE BEST I$ THE CHEAPEST. 


N CALLING ATTENTION TO OUR MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Sulky Rake trade, we take pleasure in saying that 
since the introduction ofthe Tiger Rake in New Eng 


since the int EVERETT & SMALL, 
and in 1876, the demand has been without a parallel 


in the history of the Sulky Rake trade. The testimony | 3t2! 43 south Market St., Boston, Mass. : 
in its praise has become universal, and we predict for | - _ . EN ‘ 
the harvest of 1883, a sale at least FIVE hh as great VOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.--SEND 3 
as that of any other Sulky Rake. 

To those desiring a jsirst class Rake we recommend 
the TIGER as being the Rake of all others to buy, and 
the only Rake that has been in actual use fire seasons, 
and proven itself strong enough to stand the tests of a 
Horse Dump Rake. It undergoes no change, and best 
fall, needs none. It is warranted to do as good work 
and last twice as long as any other Horse Dump Rake. 
To any who may desire a Hand Dump Rake, or for 
any cause, a cheaper Rake than the TIGER, they will 
do well to consult with our Agents, as we make a 
specialty of the Rake trade—have several different 
makes, and dealing in them as we do by the thousand, 
Agents are able to sell a superior article at about 
the same price an inferior article would cost, coming 
from any other source. With this assurance, we trust 
none will order without having first consulted our 
Agents. 

We also have a large stock of MOWERS, and any- 
thing that is wanted for the Hay Field or Barn, in the 
way of Machinery. Call early and see for yourself. 


GEO. TYLER, 
19 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
22 Gien’l Agent for New England. 


babies. ©. C. WEEKS, Dorchester, Mass. 41227 


Real Estate--- Stock. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 


JURSUANT TO A LICENSE OF THE 
I Probate Court of the County of Middlesex, grant 
ing authority to sell real estate of the late Charles F. 
Crosby, deceased, to pay the debts due from the estate, 
together with the charges of administration, will be 
sold at Public Auction, on Wednesday, the 20th 
day of June, 1883, on the premises, the land and 
buildings in Ashby, South Village, lately owned and 
occupied as a homestead by said Crosby. 

WM. H. JEWETT, Executor. 
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Mowers--Tedders--Rakes. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWERS. 


44,226 SOLD IN (882. 


MUDGETT HAY TEDDER 


Has 


Legal Aotices, 


YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
ye the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin 
istratrix of the estate of Joseph Sawtelle, late of 
Brookline, in the State of New Hampshire, deceased, 
and taken upon herself that trust by giving bonds, as 
the law directs. 
the estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to 

ELLEN C. SAWTELLE, Adm’x. 

May 18, 1883. 3t21 


An £00-pound horse will work it with ease. 
springs on the teeth to keep them from breaking. 


New Champion Horse Rake. 


Reasons why it is better than any other: It has an 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the Subscriber has been duly appointed Adminis- 
trator of the estate of WILLIAM H. HARRINGTON, 
late of Chicago, Illinois, deceased, and taken upon 
himself that trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of said 
deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
payment to GEORGE D. HARRINGTON, Adm. 
May 22d, 1883. 3t21 


working out at the ends, and working around the 
wheels. 

It has patent sled-runner teeth to prevent scratching. 

It will rake very large windrows or bunch up the 
windrows. A boy can easily operate it, as it is very 
simple, and nothing about it to get out of order. 

It will rake clean in light or very heavy grass or in 
green grass. 

We are confident it will give better satisfaction than 
any other in the market. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


22 80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON. 





YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX. 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
interested in the Estate of ELLEN M. BANCROFT, 
late of Tyngsborough, in said County, deceased, in- 
testate: Whereas, application has been made to said 
Court to grant a letter of administration on the estate 
of said deceased, to WALTER A. KEZAR, of Salem, 
in the County of Essex; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 


Approved by all who used it at the 
GRAND FIELD TRIAL at 


Worcester, Mass., under direction of N. E. 
Agricultural Society. 


said Court, this twenty-first day of May,in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 
. H. TY 


3t21 J 





OMMONWEALTH OF 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the lands of which ELLEN 
M. BANCROFT, late of Tyngsborough, in said Coun- 
ty, died seized in this State: Whereas, JONATHAN 
BANcRoFtT of Tyngsborough, in said County, has pre 
sented to said Court his petition representing that he 
was the husband of said deevened, and is entitled to 


The OSBORN WAS AWARDED TWO PREMIUMS, all 
that were offered. A powerful competition of several 
of the leading Sulkies. 

For circulars and other information, address 


FRED ATWOOD, 


4tlé 

ue Winterport, Me. thousand dollars in value, and praying that the same 
may be assigned to him by said Court, as provided by 
law; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the second Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
interested who can be found within the State, fourteen 
days at least, before said Court, and if any one cannot 
be so found, by also publishing the same in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, 
once in each week, for three weeks at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-first day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t21 J. H. TYLER, Register. 

OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the es- 
tate of SAMUEL C. HOWES, late of Watertown, in 


said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, Pitts E. 
Howes, Executor of the will of said deceased, has 








the whole of the real estate of said deceased for the 
payment of debts, legacies, and charges of administra- 
tion, and for other reasons set forth in said petition; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the first 
Tuesday of June next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same; and 
NSE A o said petitioner is ordered to serve this citation by pub- 

ARTHUR YOUNG, 21 Exchange Place, lishing the same once a week, three weeks successively, 

13t10 Corner Kilby Street, BOSTON. in the New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed 
—_—_——_—— at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit | before said Court. 
free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this ninth day of May, in the year 
ene thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ARCHIBALD Me. 
MASTER, late of Watertown, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument pur- 
porting to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for Probate, 
by SARAH D. MCMASTER and Frep W. MASTERS, 
who pray that letters testament may be issued to 
them, the executors therein named, and that they may 
be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on their 
bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are here- 


CEMENT FOR SILOS. 


HE BEST BRANDS ROSENDALE, 
NEWARK and PORTLAND CEMENT for sale 





rday at home. Samples worth $5 
ree. Address Stinson & Co., Port 
Ss. 




















terLyom E. Prvxnam’s Livre Pris Consti 
tion, me" and Torpidisy of the Liver. @ cents, nS a ” pd key apy ae u go Court to be held at 
227 “Es @ \ x x hs am ge, in sai unty of Middlesex, on the first 
Geld by all Dreagicte = ¥ ° \ Y Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 





fired and inside the cathedral the members of the 
imperial family tendered their congratulations to 
their Majesties. 

The Emperor then knelt and recited a prayer, at 
the end of which the clergy and all present knelt 
before the Emperor. The Bishop of Moscow said 
aloud in behalf of the nation a fervent prayer for 
the happiness of their Majesties. Shouts of long 
live the Emperor then rent the cathedral and were 
taken up by thousands outside and carried from 
to mouth, until the multitude outside the Kremlin 
caught the sound and waved it in a huge volume of 
human gratulation to the remotest parts of the city, 
where it was speedily known that another Czar of 
the Russians had been crowned. 

The cathedral choir than sang the Te Deum, af- 
ter which the Emperor ungirt his sword, and, ac- 
companied by the Empress and numerous dignita- 
ries, proceeded to the gate of the sanctuary. 
There the Metropolitan of Novogored ‘anointed the 
Emperor's forehead, eyelids, nostrils, li ears, 
breast and hands, at the same time a Ee 
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Thisplstcrisaeo-| LA. we SAW oh ve" e 
= ge Se Wes Se 
the virtues of hops P LASTER as woe S- ct pester 
with gums balsams and extracts. Its power is won es > . 2 Po or. ox 
derful in curing diseases where other plasters sim- o eo 2 oo ~ 3) % 


ply relieve. Crick in the Back and Neck, Pain in 
the Side or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore Chest, 
Affections of the Heart and Liver, and all pains or 
aches in any part cured instantly by the Hop Plaster. 


PARKER & GANNETT, Boston and Springfield 
General Agents for New England. 
4teop18 


50 Handsomest Chromo Cards ever sold, all new, no 
vedere on, 100. POTTER & o., Monto 











3 Try it. Price 2% cents. Sold by all druggists. 

AME Hop Plaster Co.. Manufacturers, > 2008s 

Mafled on receipt of price. 
B ACK Carrer, Harrts & HAWLEY, 
13) General Boston 

00000000000000000000000000000 oe = 7 
ERARXXKEXAXXRRAXAXXAKXXNXXXXEKKXK AR (hese whe from inGlceretions execenes or other cautes are 
———— weak, unnerved, low spirited, physically drained, and unable to 
36 Gutios property, can be certain y and 





“Behold the zeal of the Holy Ghost. May it keep 
thee ever holy.” The Empress was anointed only 
on the forehead. Both of the sacrament 


$00. Pret 50 Latest Style chromo cards, name, 


nently without stomach medicines. Endorsed ov docu, 

ministers and the press. Phe Medical Weekly saps: The old 

ie. Premium with 3 packs. Ponciemees Nerve PAONL NSBR TEU om 
assured of certain restoration to full and | 4 


aven, Ct. of 





sod igention, Hat Runpener dbo bom tee Soopers 
mantles, mperor @ 

and the orb. ‘Aaer’> ying i the Cathedral o 
Michael the Arc! Majesties returned to 
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$72 Satis hits rao Gos Ragusa 


je. effective, cleanly, 


with * 
free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. REMEDY 00.. 46 W. 4th St, New York, 
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show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioners are hereby directed to give public no- 
tice thereof, by _— this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 


urt. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
id Court, this sixteenth da May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred an: a. 

3t20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of PAUL F. 
ALDRICH, late of Watertown, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, GeorGE L. Nores, the 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the final account of his adminis- 
tration upon the estate of said deceased; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden 
at Cam , in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allo And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week in 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at 
Boston, three weeks —— last pu 
Witness, G EORGE M. BROOKS Esquire, Judge of 

4 ’ , 
of May, in the of 








said Court, this sixteenth da . 


One of the most ingenious inventions ever | 


charge a series of guns at regular intervals through | 


one-cent stamps for six laughing and six crying | 


All persons having demands upon | 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of | 


H. TYLER, Register. 2 | 
MASSACHLU- | 


her real estate in fee to an amount not exceeding five | 


SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. | 


presented to said Court his petition for license to sell | 


| bearings being at the ends of the gangs—and well 


| amount of friction; 
| 


'Wheeler’s Eclipse Wind Engines. 


JUNE 
| LARGE SALE OF 
Imported Guernsey Cattle, 


PER STEAMER “LORD CLIVE.” 


The Subscribers will sell at Auction, without reserve, their entire Spring Importation 
of GUERNSEY CATTLE, numbering by the day of Sale, with their calves, about 


SEVENTY-FIVE HEAD, 
On THURSDAY Morning, June 7th, 1883, 


Commencing at Eleven 


HERKNESS’ BAZAAR, - - - NINTH AND SANSOM STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


o’oclock, at 


’ 


_. These Cattle were imported direct from the Island of Guernsey, via Live rpool, per Steamer “Lord Clive, 
February 12th, 1888. They were selected by Mr. E. P. P. Fowler, with special reference to their butter pro 
ducing qualities. No pains or expense have been spared to procure the ? st and they are all 
recommended to purchasers as animals of rare merit and particularly tine 

#a7 Health Permits (having been quarantined according to law,) will be given with all the animals 
#a Cattle on exhibition two days previous to sale. 
#@ Catalogues containing full particulars, pedigrees, &c., will be sent on application only. 


ALFRED M. HERKNESS & CO., 


IND IMPORTERS, 
PHILADELPHTA. 


LE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES, 50,000 TONS. 

This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 
eighteen years, is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
or Flower Bed. It isa complete manure, rich in all the necess 
elements. The Farmer who plants his crops, looking to the money 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


applied to the soil, repays its cost many times over. Try it, and be 
convinced. Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free. If 
there is no local agent in your vicinity, address 
~ r ” T . 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
Gen’l Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


specimens 
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Zimmeyman Fruit & Vegetabie Evaporator 


Made of Calvanized Iron. 
Over 13,000 in Use. 

Portable, Economical, Durable and Fire Proof. The pro- 
ducts of this Evaporator are unsurpassed as to quality or 
color, and command the highest price. The racks are made 
of Galvanized Wire Cloth and the Dryer is first-class in 
every particular. 

Our Nos.! and 2 are Excellent Bakers, w'!! 
bake bread 1n less time than a stove and for roasting meats, 
turkey or gamecannot be excelled, Fuld /ustructions how 
todry, bleach, pack and market the products accompany 
each machine. Send for Illustrated catalogue. Address 

GENTS ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DEYER CO., 
ANTED, | . 








Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 








THERE MUST BE A WINDOW, 
elerereererntermctenmt=te DOOR, TRANSOM, SCREEN OR PARTITION 















a 
a i nd OF oe ony 
° 1S ty <7 ti; Nc In vour Residence, Store or Office, the common glass of which 
Be Eb Mager fo vee £* is would be charmingly beautified by the easy (temporary or per 
| r. Y WK XY in manent) application of our brilliant and durable 
. : 
| I eee AeieZ STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE 
‘ = 
'. 5 Syn meh age 2 
° y 
| CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 13, 1882 
|B hs. ' 3 L. Lum Smith, Esq Our windows are very much admired 
One good deacon of another church, who contributed to our build 
ing fund, took us severely to task for being so extravagant. He 
| xe thought ‘‘a poor struggling Mission Church might get along with 
out Stained Glass Window When we told m it was only a 
ie substitute for Stained Glass, and stated the cost, he offered an 
p a apology, and commended our good judgment 
be ” Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN 
| i Send 10 cents cash, for postage, and we will send seve sam 
| ples of the Substitute, with Price-List, (4276 testimonials), ete., 
| — a” and one copy of our mammoth monthly Magazine, containing the 
| popular novelist, Emerson Bennett's latest and best novel, * 7he 
| | ? Secret Brotherhood, or a ¢ gyman's Fat miscellaneous read 
\E ing, news items, s02.50 in gold iden each month in our 
| Va. Magazine. Contests open to all. Over $2000.00 already paid out, 
| notably $1000 on April 15, 1883. Send for names of 87 happy win 
|B stele: ners. Hundreds of frauds prosecuted t ind at the publisher's 
| . expense “The Advertisers Impending Wa against dishonest 
| newspapers fraudulently claiming large circulation Endorsed 
| by 150,000 readers. Over 1000 new and w lerful inventions, nov 
is elties, books, ete., for which several hundred reliable advertisers 
. 


want customers and agents 
L. LUM SMITH, Journalists Drawer B 140, Philadelphia, Pa 
ibove card where 


otlo 


di the 
nt Magzine 


N. B.—Send us a 3 cent stamp and in your letter state that you have cut out and post 


people in your town can read it and we will send you the last number of our popular, 10 ce 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemius,, 
| now traveling in this country, says that most 
f the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
Condition Pe are absolutely pure anc 


1 waders 
immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powder* Dose, I teasp'n- 
ful to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. 1. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


—_ SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


‘MATTHEWS’ HAND CULTIVATOR 
PURE WHITE LEAD 


| 

| 

| As Improved 

| for season of ; 

| LEAD. 
1883, equal to the best in the 


With or without 











LEAD PIPE and SHEET 


market. 


ted to be 


swarrar 





| FRANK A. Brown, Treas SALEM, MASS. 
Hoe chase 

| Attachment OPIUM Morphine MWabit Cured in10 

} . to 20 Days. No Pay until Cured. 

} d.L. Svrervuens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohia. 

| 


Is decidedly the best Weeder and Cultivator procur 


| able, and is giving the greatest satisfaction every- | _ st = 
where. | > 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY | A Y ER S 

EVERETT & SMALL, 

| 320, 43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


“4 i V i 

restores, with the gloss and freshness of youth, faded 
or gray hairto a natural, rich brown color, or deep 
black, as may be desired. By its uee light or red hair 
may be darkened, thin hair thicken d, and baldness 
often, though not always. cured, 

It checks falling of the hair, and stimulutes a weak 
and sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and cures 
scurf and dandruff, and heals nearly every disease pecu 
liar to the scalp. As a Ladies’ Hair Dressing the 
Vicor is unequalled, rendering the hair soft, glossy, 
and silken in appearance, and imparting a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume Containing neither 
oil nor dye, and being colorless, it does not soil the 
most delicate fabric 

Mr. C. P. Bricner writes from Kirby, O., July 3, 
1882; **Last fall my hair commenced falling out, and 
in a short time I became nearly bald. I used part of a 
bottle of AYER's HAIR V1GoR, which stopped the fail- 
ing of the hair anc started a new growth. I have now 
a full head of hair growing vigorously, and am con- 
vinced that but for the use of your preparation I should 
have been entirely bald.” 

J. W. BOWEN, proprietor of the McArthur ( Ohio) 
Enquirer, says: *‘AYER’s HAIR VIGOR is a most ex 
cellent preparation for the hair. I speak of it from my 
own experience. Its use promotes the growth of new 
hair, and makes it glossy and soft. The Vicor is 
also a sure cure for dandruff. Not within my knowl- 
edge has the preparation ever tailed to give entire sat- 
isfaction.” 

Mr ANGUS FAIRBAIRN, leader of the celebrated 
“Fairbairn Family” of Scottish Vocalists, writes from 
Boston, Mass, Feb. 6, 1880; “Ever since my hair 
began to give silvery evidences of the change which 
fleeting time procureth, I have used Ayer'’s HAIR 
Vicor, and so have been able to maintain an appear- 
ance of youthfulness,—a matter of considerable con- 
sequence to ministers, orators, actors, and in fact every 
one who lives in the eyes of the public.” 

Mrs. 0. A. PRESCOTT, writing from 78 Elm Street, 
Charlestown, Mass., April 14, 1882, says: “Two 
years ago, about two-thirds of my hair came off. It 
thinned very rapidly, and I was fast growing bald. On 
using AYER’s HAIR ViGoOR the falling stopped anda 
new growth commenced, and in about a month my 
head was completely covered with short hair. It has 
continued to grow, and is now as good as before it fell. 
I regularly used but one bottle of the Vicor, but now 
use it occasionally as a dressing.” 


MEADOW KING MOWER. 





| THIS FAVORITE MOWER still commands 
the attention of the farmers of the world. For several 
years we have been unable to fill all orders. I suggest 
that parties intending to buy, give subject early atten 
tion. Descriptive catalogue free. 
10t18 FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


DARLING'S 


PURE FINE BONE 


AND— 


Animal Feriilizer 


Made from Animal Material and high 
grade of Chemicals, only. 





We have hundreds of similar testimonials of the 
efficacy of AYeR’s HAIR ViGorR. It needs but a trial 
to convince the most skeptical of its value. 

Send for our new Circular of 1883, which contains — . 
much valuable information. PREPARED BY 


L. B. DARLING & CO. ee een cerita Nelly Mass. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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On 50 clegant new ChromoCards 10. 14 pk». $1 

Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 2¢ lorAgent’s 


17t7 






OVER 65,000 IN USE. 





Album ot —— Premiom List &e, Blank Cards at 
mholesale. NOKTHPFORD CARD WORKS, Northfordonn 
— 
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ELASTIC PAINTS 50 ets. per gal. 


Also Black Diamond Cement for repairing roofs, gut 
ters, cisterns, ete. ELASTIC PAINT CO., 


Kv a ~rvVY¥h 13tly 64 Hunneman St., Boston. 
Miksa 


ii MANHOOD! 
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The Randall Harrow 


Is conceded to be the most profitable farm implement 
in use. It is the original Dine Wheel Harrow, and is 
| superior to all others. Itcan be readily taken apart 

for transportation, without the use of tools. It is easily 
and quickly, made either jointed or stiff, as desired; 
an essential point, as no jointed disc harrow will do 
| good work in hard, lumpy soils. The wheels are of 
steel, 13 or 16 inches in diameter, as ordered. The 
seat is adjustable to man or boy, and is hung in stir 
rups to avoid jolting. The scrapers are reciprocating, 
and are brought in contact with each dise simultane 
ously, by a lever. The gangs are set one behind the 
other, and will work the soil between them thorough- 
ly, without clogging, or danger of breakage by hard 
substances getting between the inner wheels. The 





A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
qonty life may be alleviated and cured. Those who 
doubt this assertion should purchase and read the 
new medical work = by the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute, Boston, entitled the Science of 
Life: or, Self Preservation. It is not only a 
eomatete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature 
Decline in man, Errors of Youth, etc., but it contains 
one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is inval- 
uable, so proved by the author, whose experience for 
Send for our Illustrated Almanac for 1883. a is = = per oases pees fell to > 

ot of any physician. contains 300 pages, bound in 

WARRIOR MOWER CO. 9 beontifal caabocsed covers, fell gilt, embellished with 

“ e very finest « engravings, guaranteed to be a 

Little Falls, N. ¥., and finer work in every cones anecmentiek, literary or pro- 

13teow 12 21 South Market St., Bost fessional—than any other work retailed in this country 

— for $2.50, or the money will be refunded. Price only 

$1.25 by mail. Gold Medal awarded the author by 

the National Medical Association. Illustrated sample 
sent on receipt of six cents. Send now. 

Address ABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch street, Boston, 
Mass. The author may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experienne 


New York & New England RR, 


Take the Favorite Line for 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, 
WITH PULLMAN CARS AROUND NEW YORK 
CITY WITHOUT CHANGE, Via 


TRANSFER STEAMER MARYLAND, 


Connecting with through trains to Flerida and all 
yints South and West. Train leaves Boston at 6.30 
>. M. daily and Sunday. 


Leave Boston for Grand Central Depot, NEW 
YORK, at 9 A. M.; returning, leave New York at 11 
A.M. and 11.54 P. M., week days. Pullman Palace 
Cars run through. 


NORWICH LINE 


| protected from dirt—carry them with the least possible 
therefore, the Randall is 
the Lightest Draft Disc Harrow made. 





ad 11,000 —- noise 
ese self- ‘ating storm. 
E use. Tested 


“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in- 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 


scientific principles. 
in a lighter breeze than any 
d Engine 








with which it 
has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters : 

DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say :— 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
asa durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 


HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes :—"I do unhesitatingly it 
bal ag I a saw, os f 

- W. Hows, Brighton. .» says:—I am con- 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. I 
pee Se barn for nine years, which 

ven perfect 

Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—“This Windmill seems to 
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From The Independent. 


WHAT THE TRAVELER SAID AT 
SUNSET. 


RY JOHN GREENLEAP WHITTIER. 


The shadows grow and deepen round me; 
I feel the dew-fall in the air; 

The meuzzin of the darkening thicket 
I hear the night-thrash call to prayer. 


The evening wind is sad with farewells, 
And loving hands unclasp from maine ; 
Alone I go to meet the Ghitnces 
Across an awful boundary-line. 


As from the lighted hearths behind me 
I pass with slow, reluctant feet, 

What waits me in the land of strangeness 
What face shall smile, what voice shall greet 





What space shall awe, what brightness blind me 
What thunder roll of musie stun? 

What vast processions sweep before me 
Of shapes unknown beneath the sun 


I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 
I dread the myriad-voiced strain ; | 
Give me the unforgotten faces, 
And let my lost ones speak again. 


He will not chide my mortal yearning 
Who is our Brother and our Friend, 
In Whose full life divine and human, 
rhe heavenly and the earthly blend. 


Mine be the joy of soul-communion, 

Phe sense of spiritual strength renewed, 
The reverence for the pure and holy, 

The dear delight of doing good. 


No fitting ear is mine to listen 
An endless anthem’s rise and fall; 
No curious eye is mine to measure 
rhe pearl gate and the jasper wall. 


For love must needs be more than knowledge ; 
What matter if I never know | 
Why Aldebaran’s star is ruddy 
Or colder Sirius white as snow! | 


Forgive my human words, O Father! 
I go Thy larger truth to prove ; 
Thy merey shall transcend my longing: 
' 


I seek but love, and Thou art Love! 


I go to find my lost and mourned for 
Safe in Thy sheltering goodness still, 

And all that hope and faith foreshadow 
Made perfect in Thy holy will! 





Che Story Teller. | 


From Lippincott’s Magazine. 


STORY OF LITTLE MARY. 


The kitchen of Mrs. Captain Abijah Pen- 
niman had a dark, fresh look about it, like 
sea-weed, and the smell of the salt sea was 
always mingled in it with that of the cooking. 
The few pieces of furniture—the wooden 
chairs and tables—had a waxy brown gloss on 
them, and the stove was polished after the 
‘‘similitude of a precious stone.” It was one 
of those delicate and exclusive kitchens which 
it is as much of a privilege and a profanation 
to enter as a royal palace. 

Mrs. Penniman, with the salt wind ruffling 
her gray hair, was standing at the table be- 
tween the windows, putting the bread to rise, 
and Captain Penniman and the city boarder 
were sitting on the piazza on the sea side of 
the old, low house, whicht somehow, seemed 
to have a dark, waxy gloss to it, like the 
kitchen furniture. 

The daylight had gone, but it was not yet 
dark enough for stars. The water looked 
like rippling steel, and the wind blew freshly 
over it. 

Captain Penniman sat tipped back in an old 
waxy arm-chair, his gray head leaned at a 
contemplative angle against the brown clap- 
board, and his blue-stockinged feet, in their 
wide carpet slippers, dangling out of the 
baggy, gray trousers. There was a fringe of 
beard like silver wool extending from ear to 
ear around the full, old face, in which a look 
of gentle meditation that would have done 
credit to a medixval monk, struggled to rec- 
oncile itself with the hard seams and wrinkles 
and the weather-beaten texture that age and 
the buffeting salt winds had brought there. 
His brown, knotted old hands, calloused with 
the fierce strain of many a stanch cable in a 
heavy sea, were folded peacefully upon his 
breast. Indeed, a gentle peace and content- 
ment was visible in the whole appearance of 
Captain Abijah Penniman, and probably lay 
still deeper in his heart, as he sat there in his 
own home porch, with the last ship that he 
would ever sail long ago safe in her port, and 
let that salt wind that had had the power to 
move him so, blow futilely over him. 

The city boarder sat a little way from him, 
in a little wooden rocker. ‘There was none of 
the peace of the old man’s face in hers; her 
hands were on the ropes yet, evidently, and 
her ship all at sea. She had a thin, pale, 
alert face, and her black hair was put plainly 
back in a way that signified that the care of 
her personal appearance was rather a necessi- 
ty than an anxiety. There was a deep wrin- 
kle between her eyes that showed distinctly in 
the half-light. She looked like a person with 
a history, as people say; very likely she had 
one; most of us have. She was all in white, 
and had a white fluffy shawl closely gathered 
around her throat; she did not rock, but sat 
almost rigidly still; the tension of her nerves 
seemed too strong for her to relax them in 
that little womanly way. Her thin hands, a 
little blue from the cool sea wind, lay, im that 
stillness which is not repose, in her lap. 

The city boarder, whose name was a keen, 
concentrated one like herself (Kent) was a 
curious contrast to Captain Penniman, who 
sat so peacefully by her side. There was, in 
reality, a distance between them vastly wider 
than the extent of that shimmering sheet of 
steel; no ship that the old captain had ever 
sailed could have surmounted it. 

Miss Kent had been staring fixedly out to 
sea; now she turned her gaze indifferently up 
the long stretch of sandy road on the right. 
A few rods away, on a line with the Captain’s 
home, and also fronting the sea, was one of 
those conventional New England sea captain's 
mansions, white, and square, and massive, two 
stories and a half high, with fluted posts at 
the four corners, and a balustrade extending 
around the roof, where the captain's wife 
could stand safely with her spy-glass when her 
husband’s ship was due in port. 

‘*‘Who lives in the next house, Captain Pen- 
niman ?” asked Miss Kent. 

It was one of those utterly indifferent ques- 
tions that every one asks at times. She did 
not care in the least who lived in the house: 
it was extremely improbable that she ever 
would care; but she had the uncomfortable 
feeling that a long silence between new ac- 
quaintances gives one, and felt it incumbent 
upon her to say something. 


THE 


She had been here only a few days ; she 
was all alone and not very strong; and she 
had a pitiful longing to have these people like 
her and be friendly. So she softened down 


her clear, eager voice and keen face as best 
she might, and asked the question, with a 
quick, nervous smile on her thin lips, of Cap- 
tain Abijah. 

He looked contemplatively at her for a mo- 
ment, and then at the house in question; the 
lights had just glimmered out from two win- 
dows on the side toward them. 

“Cap'n Knel Whitlow lives thar,” he said at 
length, with a thoughtful drawl, still keeping 
his eyes fixed on the house. The Cap'n quit 
following the sca "bout the same time I did, 
and settled down.” He brought his chair 
down on all four of its legs, laid a hand on | 
each knee, bent slightly forward and eyed | 
Miss Kent with an eye of meditative doubt. | 
He was a little afraid of her, to tell the truth; 
women of her stamp he had not fallen in with | 
much ; he would have been surer of his ground, | 
with a strange sea monster—though poor Miss 
Kent was not in the least a monster. ‘I 
don’t suppose,” he said at length, cautiously | 
feeling his way with his words, **that you ever | 
heard o° little Mary Whitlow 2” ; 

“No,” . 
fluffy shawl a little closer, and facing more | 
toward him. ‘*What of her, Captain Penni- 


replied Miss Kent, drawing her | 


po” | 
man} | 
' 


**T don’t believe you'd care to hear about | 
it,” he said deprecatingly. ‘It’s a queer 


story.” 


“Indeed I should; I like very much to hear | 


queer stories,” she said, laughing, with a ner- 
vous effort to be cordial and sprightly. 


‘‘Wall, I don’t know as I mind tellin’ it, if | 


you'd like to hear, though it’s a queer story— 
a queer story—and I don’t s’pose you kin 
b’lieve it if you was to try. don’t really 
know, sometimes, whether I b'lieve it myself; 
kinder doubt the evidence of my own “eyes, 
*cause it don’t seem rational to do anythin’ 
else. And if I find it hard to put any ‘stock 
in it, when I see what I did, I don't know 


what you kin do, when you never knew any- | 


thin’ about it, and live inland, too. It makes 
a deal of difference, livin’ and bein’ on the 
sea, and near the sea, about b'lievin’ sech 
things ; there’s a kind o’ wideness and reachin’ 
out about it that makes it seem likely that it 
may hold good things that folks don’t credit 
bein’ at all, generally speakin’. There's 
ae | of room in the oven for Flyin’ 
Jutchmen and any kind of ghosts to have 
been wanderin’ round for thousands of years 
before they brought up at this port at all, and 
thar don't seem to be so much surprisin’ about 

Miss Kent looked at him curiously with her 
dark bright eyes. ‘Here is an unworked 
vein of poetry,” she thought. ‘But it may be 
just as well; the working might have ruined 
the worker,” she added to herself a little bit- 
terly. 

“Wall, Flyin’ Dutchmen ain’t anythin’ to do 
with little Mary Whitlow,” the old man went 
on, ‘‘and she didn’t have anythin’ to do with 
the sea, only my bein’ near it made it easier 
for me to b’lieve some queer things that hap- 
pened about her. Little Mary was the only 
child Cap’n Knel Whitlow and his wife ever 
had, and she was the prettiest little girl you 
ever saw. 

“She was only six years old when the Cap'n 
quit the sea, and small at that for her age. 
Her hair was yellow and curly, and hb 
down to her waist. Her eyes were big ood 
dark blue, and thar was a kind of an askin’ 








| when I’ve been thar. 
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look in them always, as if she was lookin’ at 
the sea (it's very apt to give that kind of look 


‘to folks’ eyes, if you notice it,) and I never 
/see anythin’ like her skin! 


I'd a most have 
thought she'd been livin’ in one of the big 
pink shells I've seen layin’ along the shores 
where I've been; thar was just that kind of a 
pearly look about her face, as if the color of 
the shell had been kind o’ reflected on it, and 
stayed on. . 

“Wall, the Cap'n and Mis’ Whitlow set 
their eyes by the child, of course ; she was 


‘the only one they had, and wasn’t born till 
| they'd been married a good many years, let 


alone her bein’ so taken’. She was just as 
good as a kitten—never seemed to be naughty 
like other children; she never used to be 
round with other children much; she'd al- 
ways been kinder delicate, and her mother 
had kept her at home with her, and never sent 
her to school. 

‘‘T’'ve seen her settin’ down side of her 
mother sewin’ patchwork like a little woman, 
Sometimes I used to 
think she'd been better out, runnin’; but her 
mother couldn't bear her out of her sight, or 
her father either, when he came home. I 
never see anybody seem to think so much of 
a child as he did of her; I’ve seen her settin’ 
on his knee many a time, and he a-lookin’ at 
her as I never seen a man look at anythin’ on 
this earth ‘cept gold; and she was gold and 
honey and pearls, if ever a child was. My 
children was all grown up, and married, and 


| off, and I used to go in thar a good deal to 
| see the Cap’n, and I 


get to thinkin’ a good 


deal of her myself. Fact was, all the folks 


' 
around here did; thar wasn’t one of them but | 


— her every chance they could get. Mrs. 
’enniman thought as much of her as I did. 





Her pretty hair was all over the 
pillow, and her poor little cheeks were as 
white as snow. She didn’t know me, but just 
kept right on about Portland. 

‘**The folks all sing,’ she would say, and 
her eyes looked so bright and solemn. ‘Just 
hear them! The little pink ponies are goin’ 
down the gold street,’ She had mixed up all 
we had ever told her together. 

“I don’t suppose you will take much stock 
in this, Miss Kent, but I’m goin’ to finish it 
all up and tell the whole, now I’ve begun. 
You see, all the Cap’n’s folks came from 
Portland ; they’ve all died off now and they're 
buried thar; and he and Mis’ Whitlow want- 
ed to take Mary thar when she died. 

‘*We had the funeral here in the afternoon, 
and just About sunset they started—the Cap'n 
and his wife in a two-seated covered wagon, 
with Mr. Simmons and his wife, from the next 
house (they wanted me and my wife to go, 
but I couldn't bear the idea of goin’ with that 
dear, blessed little thing to Portland that 
way,) and the little coffin in a wagon behind, 
with Mr. Simmons’ son drivin’; they had it 
behind because Mis’ Whitlow took on so "bout 
seein’ it all the way right before her eyes. 

“I was settin’ in the bedroom window, on 
that end of the house, when they came past. 
It was just about dark, but I seen, plain as I 
ever seen anythin’ in this world, that blessed 
child settin’ on her little coffin in the wagon, 
goin’ to Portland. Thar she was, just as she 
always looked—her yellow curls flyin’ back, 
and her sweet little face lookin’ up, in her lit- 
tle white shroud. 


singin’ thar. 





and I could see her as long as they were in 
sight—that little bit of a white form, sittin’ 
thar, so straight and still, goin’ to Portland. 





‘‘Well, the child, on account of bein’ alone | Thar’s one thing about it, | believe the bless- 


with older folks so much, and not playin’ any 
more with other children, I s’pose, had got 
some kind of queer notions into her head. 
We used to laugh at them, and think it was 
cunnin’, but sometimes I used to feel kinder 
cur'us about it, for it didn’t seem as if it was 
nateral in a child to have such ideas ; and asa 


general plan, things an’ folks that are out of 


the nateral don’t last long, if you ever no- 
ticed it. 

“One queer notion she had (and thar was a 
good many just as queer that I can’t remem- 
ber) was about the stars comin’ out of an 


| evenin’ over the sea; she named the brightest 


and biggest ones after’ the prophets. You 
see she'd had the Bible read to her a good 
deal, and she could rattle off every one of 
them like a little parrot. 

‘I can see her now, just as she used to look, 
standin’ thar at the front winder of that room 
where you see the light, lookin’ out over the 
sea, when the sun had gone down, watchin’ 
for the stars. Her yellow curls would be flyin’, 
and her eyes shinin’ just like stars themselves ; 
and thar we would sit a-watchin’ her and a- 
smilin’ to each other. ‘Then how she would 
shout when she saw one! And laugh !—it 


| sounded like a lot of silver bells. The first 
one was Elijah, if I remember right. ‘Thar’s 


‘Lijah!’ she’d holler, and turn round and 
laugh at us. 

‘Then thar was Nehemiah and Zachariah 
and all the rest; she didn’t say them more 


than half right, with her little sweet bit of a 


her bein’ delicate, and I suppose she was a 
little behind most girls of her age,) and how 
we would laugh! 

‘‘But thar was one cur‘us thing about it ; 
thar was one star she never would tell us_ the 
name of; it was the biggest and brightest of 
the whole lot. 

‘I really believe thar it is now !” cried the 
Captain, putting his hand to his eyes, and 
gazing intently. ‘Yes, that’s the very one! 
I spose you know what the right name is ?” 

peal ¢- said Miss Kent. 

“I spose Wall, I don’t know what 
ever that child had named it, but we couldn't 
make her tell us anyhow. I'd try to hire her 
with pepp'mints, and she'd look at them so 
wistful that it was enough to make anybody 
cry, but she wouldn't budge an inch, and her 
father would talk to her and tell her she didn’t 
love him, because she wouldn't tell, till she 
would cry as if her little heart would break, 
but she never would tell the name she'd given 
to that star. But sometimes I'd see her stand 
and look, and look at it with her great blue 
solemn eyes till I was all of a shiver, without 
knowin’ why. It almost seemed as if she saw 
somethin’ about it that we didn’t. 

“Wall, there was a good many queer ideas 


sO. 


that she got, as I said, but I believe the queer- | ‘ . : ) 
| ing another man step in before him. 


est of them all was the one about Portland. 


| had 


You know all the folks round here, when |} 


thar’s any extra tradin’ to do, always go thar. 
Of course her father and mother had 
good many times, and I suppose she’d heard a 
good deal about it, off and on; and the little 
thing, ever since she had been big enough to 
talk, or know anything, had been crazy to go 
to Portland. 
exactly, how it happened that they never took 
her when she teased so hard to go; they gen- 
erally was "most ready to cut their fingers oft 
to please her. I s’pose it must have been 
along of her bein’ so delicate, always, an’ it's 
bein’ a pretty long hard ride to Portland; I 
dare say they was so tender of her that they 
was afraid to risk it. Anyhow, the pretty 
little bird was always talkin’ about goin’ to 
Portland, an’ always wantin’ to be told some- 
thin’ about it. 

‘**When did you go to Portland, Uncle 
Bijah ?? (she always called me Uncle ’Bijah), 
she would ask. She would climb up on my 
knee and put her little bit of a slim arm round 
my neck. Oh, Lord! I remember just how 
she used to do it.” 

Miss Kent sat rigidly, quietly, listening, her 
bright, keen eyes fixed on his face. 

‘**Tell what you saw in Portland, Uncle 
*Bijah,’ she would say,” the Captain went on 
in an unsteady voice ; ‘tand—I don’t know ex- 
actly how it happened, but I did it, and they 
all did it—we took to tellin’ her pretty steep 
yarns about what we'd seen thar.’ 

‘*You see, she -was such a sober, in earnest 
little thing, and would look at you so with 
those great longin’ eyes and drink in every 
word, through our very lovin’ her so much, 
we took to humbuggin’ her a little.” 

**So, when she’d asked me what I'd seen in 
Portland, ’'d spin a yarn about a garden 
where the dolls oth in rows on the branches 
of the trees, and sugar plums grew on the 
bushes ; and her father, maybe, would tell her 
about little pink ponies, with white manes and 
tails, harnessed in big pink shells for car- 
riages, and somebody else would tell her some 
story that was bigger still. 

‘You see, we kinder made a fairy land out 
of Portland, and told her stories about it to 
please her; thar wasn’t any harm in it—only 
the little thing believed every word we told 
her. Her mother always said ‘twas too bad, 
she'd be so disappointed when she went thar, 
she never would tell her stories about it her- 
self. 

‘There was one story told her about Port- 

| land which made the greatest impression on 
her of all; she never forgot it. It was too 
bad to tell it, but the girl herself didn’t think 


| how it sounded, and the rest of us didn’t, till 


all of a sudden it struck us. 

**You see, Hannah Simmons, their next 
neighbor’s daughter on the other side, had 
just been to Portland; she was a girl seven- 
teen or eighteen then, and a master hand to 
carry on. She thought the world of little 
Mary Whitlow, like all the rest of us. 

‘*That night, after she’d got home, she was 


| in to Cap’n Whitlow’s, and had Mary in her 


lap, tellin’ her what she’d seen in Portland. I 
was in the sittin’-room (whar the light is,) so 


| was my wife and the Cap'n and his wife. 


‘‘Hannah was tellin’ her that the streets in 
Portland wasn’t like what they was here, all 
sand. 


| ‘**What are they?’ says Mary, lookin’ at 


| her with her big wonderin’ eyes. 

*«*Oh, they’re paved,’ says Hannah. 

‘What with ?’ says the little thing. 

** ‘With gold,’ says Hannah, quick as aflash ; 
‘with great blocks of gold.’ 
| **Then how the little thing stared, and 
| Hannah winked at us. 
‘**The houses ain't like the houses here, 
| wood and painted,’ Hannah went on, keepin’ 
| her face sober, while little Mary stared straight 
at her.’ They're white marble, and they stay 
| clean without sweepin’ or washin’, and all the 
| folks sit in the windows and sing all day. I 
| had a splendid time ; but I had to hurry out, 
| for fear they'd lock the gate on me.’ 


‘**What’s the gate made of?’ says the lit- 
| tle thing. She always used to ask what 
| everything was made of. 

‘**Pearl,’ says Hannah, before she thought. 

‘Then Mis’ Whitlow just screamed out, 
‘Why, Hannah Simmons, you've been tellin’ 
her about the New Jerusalem!’ 

‘‘Hannah looked scared; she hadn’t had 
any idea of it, but she seen what it had 
sounded like, and we all did. 

‘‘Somehow, it kinder sobered us. I don’t know 
why, but Mis’ Whitlow took Mary right off to 
bed, and thar wasn’t anythin’ more said about 
Portland that night to her. But she never 
forgot it; she’d have it over and over again 
about the gold streets in Portland, and the 
marble houses, and the pearl gate, and she 
was crazier than ever to go. I don’t know, 
but at the last the Cap'n and his wife actually 
dreaded to take her and have her find out the 
truth about it; I don’t think I should like to 
have seen the look in those sober eyes of hers 
when she seen it. Deceivin’ a little, ignorant, 
trustin’ child, even when it’s done mostly be- 
cause you love it and want to please it, ain’t 
just squar’ after all. 

‘‘All of a sudden the little thing was taken 
sick and died; she wasn’t sick long, only a 
few days; I don’t know what they called it. 
I think she just died out of the Lord’s wantin’ 
her. She was out of her head all the time 
she was sick, and she didn't talk of anythin’ 
but Portland. It seemed as if it would kill 
them to hear her. 

“I went in thar the day she died, in the 
forenoon. She died just about the time when 
the star came out, and she was babblin’ about 





been a | 


I don’t know, and never did, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


levery woman appeared a saint. 


| ed little thing found Portland just as she'd 
thought it was; and it wouldn't make any 


| difference to her if she had to call it by a dif- | 
| business and a good bank account. 
| devote both, and my life beside, to the ser- 


ferent name. 

Captain Abijah ended with a sob. 
| Miss Kent was rocking gently to and fro, 
with tears in her bright, eager eyes, and the 
| light from the windows of the Whitlow sit- 
ting-room shone dimly on both their faces.” 





From The Hour. 


HOW HE PROPOSED. 





Major Glinton was one of the most courage- 
ous fellows in the world, according to the men 
who knew him; but when the ladies of his ac- 
quaintance heard this opinion they laughed it 
to scorn, for they considered him the most 
timid creature they had ever seen. Ile was 
very fond of ladies’ society, they said, or he 

would not spend all his evenings at parties or 
| making calls; yet no one lady, old or young, 
single or married, had ever known him to ex- 
press his regard in any way that was not ex- 
tremely decorous and formal. Flirt? They 
would as soon think of a tombstone or a tele- 
graph pole attempting to flirt. Most of the 
Major’s male acquaintances carried scars on 
their hearts, as results either of attacks more 
honorable than judicious, or of sudden  sur- 
prises by fair skirmishers; but no one could 
imagine the Major to have suffered any such 


| ; ‘ , ‘ " Keer, = 
voice (she hadn't any schoolin’, on account of | mishap, for he not only made no _reccon 


naissances, but he always retired precipitately 
within himself at the first flash of a pair of 
eyes leveled directly at him. 

The truth was that the brave Major was not 
only as modest as a model maiden, but he 
was painfully bashful besides. The one de- 
sire of his life was to marry, which he was 
financially able to do, but the important pre- 
liminary step of proposing, was one he had 
never dared to take. 

Until he had reached adult years he had 
met scarcely any women but his two orphaned 
sisters, to whom he had tried to be a father, 
and upon whose rare purity and sweetness he 
based his ideas of womanhood. Both 
married and went tar from their old home, so 
they could not help him to gain a wife by dis- 
abusing him of his impression that all women 
were too good for him. To Glinton nearly 
He wor- 
shipped one after another, although only one 
at a time, and his tastes were so correct that 
he was obliged to change his divinity about 
once in three months to avoid worshipping an- 
other man’s wife. Whenever an old sear 
healed and a delicious throbbing of the heart 
told of a new dart that had found its way to 
his heart, he vowed solemnly to propose at 
once and vary the dreadful monotony of hav- 
And 
each time he delayed, just for a day ora 
week, or because he feared too much, or 
hoped too wildly, and every time he waited a 
little too long—every time but one. 

For when the Major met Alice Wallerson, 


| he felt that to lose her, too, would be more 


than his life could endure. She was pretty, 
as all women seemed to the Major. She was 
good, and she was sweet, the Major was sure, 
else why were all other women unusually fond 
of her? Best of all, she seemed the most 
modest and bashful maiden in his whole circle 
of acquaintance, and through these qualities 
would be able to offer him sympathy with feel- 
ings that all other people regarded with pro- 
voking smiles. 


But how should he propose? Being a wo- 


| man, her bashful nature must be far more 


sensitive than his own, so, even if he were to 
nerve himself for the ordeal, how could he be 
enough of a brute to inflict greater trepidation 
upon her, if he loved her? Even were she 
favorably disposed toward him, he was sure 
that listening to a proposal would put her 
heart ina terrible tumult; how much more 


‘‘T leaned my head ’way out of the window, | 








| woman for her heart and hand.” 


| said Miss Nell, as demurely as if she had 


| cannot expect her to love me as I love her, 
| for she is an angel, and I am only—well, only 


| jor. 








“Oh, nothing of any consequence,” and said > 

“I have long been the most reverent adorer 
of a certain young lady, who——” 

“Oh, Major!” exclaimed Miss Nell; ‘‘the 
idea of you being in love! Did you——” 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Wallerson,” said the 
Major, hastily, ‘‘but no one is competent to 
pass an opinion on my condition of mind, but 
myself. T fully know my own feelings, and 
merely wish an opportunity to explain them 
in such a manner as may be most respectful.” 

“I beg your pardon, Major,” said Miss 
Nell, now entirely on her guard. ‘Please 
continue, and believe no one hege can doubt 
your sincerity.” 

The Major’s heart gave a mighty bound ; 
evidently this mischievous girl suspected 
ne and was willing to suppress her- 
self. 

‘I have long been worshipping a lady whom 
I would have been glad to make my wife,” 
continued the Major, ‘if I had not feared that 
my love and what else I had to offer her would 
not seem compensation for what she would be 
obliged to give up.” 

‘Your thoughtfulness does you honor, Ma- 
jor,” said Miss Nell, in the kindest way in the 
world. 

‘*Thank you—thank you,” said the Major, 
hastily. ‘Perhaps, then, you will understand 
why I speak with more than my customary 
freedom. Miss Wallerson, I was trained in 
my youthful days to such unquestioning rev- 
erence for woman as woman, that I feel al- 
most like a thief when I think of asking any 





*“‘Again, Major, I must say that your 
thoughtfulness and delicacy do you honor,” 


never teased any one in her life. 

“Thank you—thank you!” said the Major, 
again. ‘I would like first to explain myself, 
if I may trouble you fora moment. Iam, I 
believe, an honorable man. I have a good 
I want to 


vice of the sweetest woman that ever lived. 


a man!” 

‘*A true man,” said Miss Nell, still as de- 
mure asa parson, “is as good as anything 
else in the world—even as good asa true wo- 
man.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked the Ma- 
«] must believe you against my will, 
but entirely according to my _ inclination. 


‘I wonder what got into his eyes ?” I asked 
of the a 

“Lime, reckon, as we were running 
through a limestone cut, just then,” he calmly 
replied, as he looked up from his paper. 





IN THE LAST PEW. 





She sits, bent o’er with wrinkled face, 

Poor and forlornly old; no grace 

Smooths the sharp angles of her form, 

Long buffeted by life’s slow storm. 

All else around i. fine and fair ; 

The stained light falls, a golden glare, 
Tn seeming mockery on her loose gray hair. 


The preacher, faultlessly arrayed, 

Tells how our hearts afar have strayed, 

And how all souls should be content 

With these good blessings God has sent. 

And one of all that self-poised throng, 

Hangs on his words nor deems them long, 
And humbly thinks only her heart is wrong. 


She meekly mumbles o’er the hymn, 
Her eyes with age and tear-drops dim; 
What can their gay world hold for her— 
This worn and weary worshiper? 
Now, rustling down the aisles in pride, 
They toss bright smiles on every side. 

Nor does she know the hearts such fair looks hide. 


And still she sits, with tear-wet face, 
As loath to leave that sacred place ; 
The organ, with quick thunders riven, 
Lifts her sad, trembling soul to Heaven; 
She feels a sense of blissful rest, 
Her bony hands across her breast 
She clasps, and slowly sighs: “God knoweth best!” 


One day, within some grander gate 

Where kings and ministers must wait, 

While she hopes humbly for low place 

Far from the dear Lord's shining face, 

Above the chant of heavenly choir 

These words may sound, with gracious fire 
“Well done, good, faithful servant, come up higher!” 





A LONDON WAITER. 


Smith is a man of about forty, but so unas- 
suming that I do not think he would assume 
to be so old or so young as that; tall and 
straight, with scant, faded brown hair parted 
in the middle, and deferential cough ; pc 
blue eyes, thin lips, a sedentary complexion, 
and careful side whiskers. He is always in 
evening dress, and wears white cotton gloves, 
which set your teeth on edge, during dinner 
service. He is a person whose gravity of de- 
portment is such as to lend seriousness to the 
coal scuttle, when he replenishes the parlor 
fire—a ceremony which the English April 
makes imperative, the English April being as 
raw as an American February. 

He is not taciturn, but he gives you the im- 
yression of unconquerable reserve. ‘Though 





Well, the woman whom I love you know very 
pure, good, sweet, noble, tender——” 

**Major—Major !” exclaimed Miss Nell. 

**Please don’t contradict me on this particu- 
lar point,” said the Major; ‘I really think I 
know—I am sure I do.” 

‘*Then,” said Miss Nell, ‘tit would be very 
impolite in me to contradict you, but real- 
ly—” 

“Really,” said the Major, ‘I am weighing | 
my words most carefully and mean all I say. | 
I want to offer her all lam and have, under 
any conditions she may impose. Don’t im- 
agine me impulsive or rash in this matter,” 
continued the Major, extending both hands in 
his earnestness; ‘*T mean——” 

What the Major meant was never explained, 
for Miss Nell, in aceordance with her own 
ideas of what the excited man was trying to 
say, murmured, ‘‘Enough!” and fell upon the 
Major's breast, and threw her arms around the 
Major's neck. 

What could the astonished man do? What 
would any gentleman do in such circum- 
stances ? Miss Alice tripped into the parlor, 
found it dark, turned on the saw the 
couple, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, my!” 

Her sister looked up into the Major's face 
for a second, then dropped her brow on his 
shoulder, and said : 

“Oh, my !” 

And the Major, looking down at the face 
before him, now entirely empty of roguish- 
ness, and of everything else but tenderness, 
forgot all the past, and placed his arms about 
the graceful figure that rested on him, and 
said : 

“Oh, my! 

And although he has been married ten 
years, he never has had reason to regret his 
mistake. 


| 


gas, 


’ 


= 


General Hiscellany. 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 


| A couple of Brooklyn Girls try to get onto it. 


‘‘My dear girl,” said one young lady to an- 
other on Fulton street, ‘‘will you go with me 
tonight and hear Professor Stone lecture ?” 

“Who he? and what will he lectur: 
about ?” 

“Oh, he’s lovely, a Boston man, and is go- 


is 


| ing to lecture on the ‘Higher Education of 


dreadful would it be, then, for her to listen to | 


him, should she not be favorably disposed! 
He knew that she always looked at him fav- 
orably ; he felt that she had even been grate- 
ful to him one evening, when both at a party, 
and both, through timidity, retired to the 
same half-hidden corner of the drawing-room, 
each innocent of the approach of the other, 
and each over-anxious, on meeting, to show 
that the affair was a mere accident. This was 
the basis of Glinton’s hope, and yet—he had 
been disappointed so many time—he could 
not bear to think of a failure, now. 

He made several calls with the intention of 
yroposing, but every time his courage failed 
hg besides, Mrs. Wallerson or Alice's sis- 
ter Nell were always inthe parlor. Of course 
he could not say before two, what he dreaded 
to say even with a single hearer. Worse still, 
Miss Nell, who was a brilliant brunette of the 
irrepressible species, could not avoid teasing 
him very slyly at every possible opportunity, 
and he always lost his tongue under her on- 
slaughts. 

Then he tried to propose in writing, and for 
a week of evenings he wrote steadily, with no 
more satisfactory result than a note to Mrs. 
Wallerson, in which he intended to inclose his 
proposal. 


Miss Nell, as one of a trio of girls who had 
devised a surprise party for a recently married 
friend, wrote to the Major about the project 
and begged that he would call and give her 
some assistance among their mutual acquaint- 
ances among gentlemen. As the Major read 
her note, a brilliant thought occurred to him. 
While talking business, Miss Nell certainly 
would not endeavor to tease him ; his bashful- 
ness never troubled him while talking with 
ladies on any subject requiring common sense, 
opinion, and executive ability; he should, 
therefore be able to feel at ease with Miss 
Nell, and in that unusual condition he would 
make a confidante of her, and ask her advice 
and assistance. He would try to talk to her 
as if she were a man; it might be a rash ex- 
periment, but he felt equal to almost any de- 
gree of rashness when he thought of how 
many times before he had 
failed. 


on the evening appointed by mischievous Miss 
Nell, with a stouter heart than he had felt, 
outside of business hours, since the war end- 
ed. He arranged with the young lady to 
bring all his male friends into the surprise 
party, and she, rather confused by her new 
view of the Major’s character, was most effu- 
sive in thanks, and being only twenty-three 
years of age, and being no older than her 
years signified, was completely astounded by 
the Major's coolness. She could not help be- 
traying her curiosity ; she looked at the Ma- 
jor inquiringly; she dropped into reveries; 
and she said to her mother, who came to the 
door of the parlor a moment about some affair 
strictly of a family nature, that Major Glinton 
was entirely different from what she had im- 
agined him to be. 

But the Major did not know this, and after 
the business of the evening ended, he began 
to feel the old familiar cold sweat that had 
been his torment in the swamps of the Chica- 
hominy fifteen years before. Conversation 
had dropped to the dead level of the National 
Academy, the last new novel, and Brown’s 
last volume of poems, all of which were very 
bad. Miss Nell looked interested, pretty and 
sentimental, until the Major half wished she 
would be her natural self, for he had at last 
roused himself up to the combative state, and 
he wanted to talk with her in the most serious 
manner about her sister. At last he made a 
desperate effort, and said : 

‘‘Miss Wallerson, I called this evening on- 
ly on business, but I have for a long time 
wanted to say something to you about a mat- 
ter 

‘Excuse me, just for a moment, Major,” 
interrupted Miss Nell; ‘‘the gas is hissing 
dreadfully. Won't you be good enough to 
see which burner it is? I’m too short to 
reach any of them, I’m sorry to say.” 

The Major hastened to the rescue. He 
heard a hissing noise, as of the escape of too 
much gas; he could not be sure which of the 
six burners was at fault, so he turned down 
one after another until the noise stopped, and 
the parlor was almost dark. 

«You are very kind,” murmured Miss Nell, 
as the Major resumed his seat near her ; ‘the 
of gas is dreadfully anneaing to the 














the temptation to say: 





the golden streets in Portland, and the folks 


Women.’ Ma says it will be very instruec- 
tive, and pa says its only for a lot of old 
shriekers, and when pa and ma talk like that 
I know its something worth hearing.” 

“Is it about that awful Tewksbury ?” 

“Oh, my, no; it’s about Columbia College, 
and ma says—” 

*“*Hiow nice,” interrupts the other. ‘*Won- 
der if he'll sing any class songs. (Cousin Ned 
is a Columbia boy, and last vacation he sang 
more funny songs. Did you ever hear this: 

**T wish I were a hip-po-pot-a-mus ; 

I would swim the broad Euphrates and eat 
grass.” 

“It’s too cute for anything ; 
was one beginning—” 

‘No, no, dear,” said the intellectual young 
lady; ** tis about admitting young ladies into 
this college. Ma says—” 

“Why, goodness me, Mamie, Cousin Ned 
told me all about the entertainments, and how 
they danced and flirted, all this at the college, 
and Mr. Stone pretends that no women have 
been admitted.” 

‘‘But, Nellie dear, he means the admitting | 


and then there 


| of women into the college as students.” 


“Oh, that! well, thank my stars. I've 


| graduated, and don’t want to ever hear of 


Chance finally came in play to his aid. | 


} 


| 


resolved and | 


° ° ° a r “ ° ° 
| information, Mamie ?” said Nellie, bending an 


| . . . . . 
So the Major went to the Wallerson’s home | ™'©: ™ ith a superior smile, ‘‘and ma is always 





books again. It makes my head ache now— | 
cram, cram, cram; but my dress was lovely. | 
Did I ever show you our badge? It’s too 
sweet—black enamel crescent and a gold star 

below.” | 

‘*Ma says that we women should vote, and 
only by higher education can women gain 
strength to throw off the yoke.” 

‘“‘What yoke ?”queried Nellie, innocently. 

“Oh! I don’t know; they are always hav- | 
ing it out over some question, and pa says if | 
ma had her way men would be home tying 
knots in twine (macreme, you know, ) then ma 
says that would be as lofty as guzzling beer 
till midnight, and then pa turns up his nose, | 
ma cries, and I don’t hear any more about 
Morgan Dix or higher education that night.” 

‘Speaking of yokes, Mamie, reminds me of | 
that lovely Mother Hubbard gown. The yoke 
was Irish point, and trimmed—” 

“Oh, Nellie, please don’t mention dresses 
now. Ma says that we are on the eve of a 
mighty upheaval; that we are to demand re- 
dress—” 

“Oh, Mamie, you giddy thing, telling me | 
not to talk about dress, and here you go—and 
that makes me think. I’m going to dye that 
old cashmere terra cotta, and make it with a 
long polonaise—” 

“And if we go tonight we'll hear about 
O’Donovan Rossa. He’s another hero, as ma 
calls all these women’s rights men.” 

‘‘Is he from Boston too ?” 

“Oh, no. He’s the man that brought over 
the Bartholdi statue and Cleopatra’s needle.” 

‘‘Where on earth did you pick up so much 


admiring glance on her friend’s new hat. 
‘Well, one can’t help listening,” said Ma- 


talking and pa can hold his own, so I get the 
benefit of all their conversations. I get all 
the religious and higher education from 
ma, and politics and dynamite talk from pa.” 

‘‘But you used to be always talking about 
art and culture and tone; now—” 

‘Oh, that’s old. Ma says that was just a 
passing fancy, but this higher education is 
the thing now. Will you go tonight ?” 

‘*Would love to, but am going to the opera 
with Cousin Ned. Good-bye, tell your ma 
I'm coming to see her soon,” and the young 
ladies separated, each impressed with the idea 
that she had spent a very profitable half- 
hour.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


. 








A GEORGIA MAN’S REVENGE. 


It was a bleak, raw April day, as we ran 
down into South Carolina, says the Detroit 
Free Press man. There was no fire in the 
coach, nor would there have been need of any 
if the windows could have been kept down. 
A chap from Quitham, Ga., who had lately 
peeled off his flannels, and who felt as cold as 
a sheared lamb, succeeded, aftera while, in 
getting all the windows down but one. That 
was on the right-hand side, third seat from 
the front, and the seat was occupied by a fat 
man with a red face. 

‘Sir, won’t you please lower that window ?” 
asked the Georgian. 

**What for ?” 

**To keep out the cold.” 

‘I'm none too cold.” 

‘But it lets dust in.” 

*‘T have no objections to dust.” 

Nothing further was said, but the Georgian 
presently opened the stove door and took out 
about a pint of ashes and wrapped them up, 
and at the next station he dropped off the car 
and took the one ahead. 
starting up, the train entered a deep cut, and 
the fat man was observed to bob off his seat, 
and dig his eyes, and jump up and down as if 
he had hornets in his boot legs. Indeed—he 
swore—swore black and blue and mn. He 
swore he’d sue the company, and he swore 
he'd kill the ineer, and it was a good two 
hours before could open one eye wide 
eno to see that in his first moment of 


ugh 
rise his gold es had fallen off, and 
he had trampled under foot. 


Ten minutes after 





1¢ seldom speaks, except to answer an inquiry, 


| well; no one can know her better; she is | he has managed in some occult fashion to per- 


meate us witha knowledge of his domestic 


environment. For the soul of me, I cannot 


| say how I came by the information that Smith 


married Lady Hadelaide Scarborough’s first 
maid, twelve years ago, nor in what manner | 
got hold of the idea that Lady Hadelaide 
Scarborough’s first maid rather stooped from 
her social status when she formed a matrimo- 
nial alliance with him. Yet these facts are 
undeniably in my possession. I also under- 
stand that Smith regards Mrs. Smith—who 
quitted service at the time of this mesalliance 
—as a sort of fragment, (a little finger joint, 
if that will help convey my meaning, ) of Lady 
Hadelaide herself. There’s an air of very 
good society about Smith. He evidently has 
connecting tendrils with beings, who, if they 
are not roses themselves, have the privilege of 
constituting the dust at the roses’ feet. 

Smith has been very near to Royalty. 
be sure it was fallen royalty, so I shall waste 
no capital letters on it. It fell at Sedan and 

icked itself up in a manner and came over to 
ondon, where Smith had the bliss of waiting 
upon it. 

‘The Hemperor was a very civil-spoken 
gentleman,” observed Smith, detailing the cir- 
cumstances with an air of respectful patron- 
age, and showing that he had a nice sense of 
the difference between an English sovereign 
and an uncurrent Napoleon. 

The plain truth is that Smith is an arrant 
gossip about himself, without in the least hav- 
ing the appearance of it. He so ingeniously 
embroiders bits of his autobiography on alien 


1o 


textures, that one is apt to get a detail or two | 


quite unawares. I do not know how or when 
six little Smiths glided into my intelligence, 
(they cost me a shilling a head,) but I think 
it was inconnection with aninquiry on my part 
as to what hour the morning train left Pad- 
dington Station for Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Two nights out of the week Smith retires to 
his domestic domicile; situated, I infer, in 
some remote suburb of London, for he always 
takes a bag with him—a respectable, drab- 
colored hand-bag, with a monogram on it. 
At a little distance the twisted initials, in 
raised worsted, resemble a reduced copy of 
the Laocoon, the prominent serpentine 8S, hav- 
ing, I suspect, no small share in producing 
that effect. 1 somehow pose and mix up the 
six little Smiths in this monogram.—‘‘ From 
Ponkapog to Pesth,” by T. B. Aldrich. 


A THIEVES’ FREE AND EASY. 

I appointed a young Irishman, who was 
stopping in a neighboring lodging-house as 
“manager,” and the man who had been the 
deputy when my house was a lodging-house, 
was engaged to act as ‘‘chucker-out” on grave 
emergencies, and as general adviser. This 
man was very well known, and was liked as 
much as feared. Big, burly, good-natured, 
he enjoyed a good story, used language no 
filthier than his neighbors, and was not quar- 
relsome when drunk. He was much aston- 
ished when I unfolded my plan to him. I ex- 
plained that I was going to throw my house 
open free to any body who liked to come, 
every evening from eight to twelve. That the 
ground floor would be the reading-room, the 


first floor would be used for playing cards or | 


other games, and the top room for boxing, or 


dancing, or anything they liked. I said that 
there would be no rules at all, and that the 
men were to do exactly as they pleased. My 


idea was, though I did not say so to him, first 
to accustom the men to coming, and then, 
when they had become so used to dropping in 
that the loss of it would be felt by them, 
gradually to attempt the introduction of a few 
rules restrictive of foul language, violence, 
and gambling. 

The astonishment of the ‘‘*chucker-out” cul- 
minated when I told him that I was going to 
sleep in his old bed-room, and for some time 
he persisted that I was joking. When I had 


| convinced him that I was serious, he predicted 


that I should certainly die from the bad air 
and damp. When I took him into the room 
and showed him that the wet, rotting walls, 
and blue, mouldy ceiling had been covered to 
a great extent with clean whitewash; that the 
rotten boards, with the holes in them where 
the rats used to come up, had been replaced 
by new ones, and that a red-hot stove was 
fast drying up the damp, he said that I might 


| perhaps live there without getting ill, but that, 


‘strike him blind,” the ‘‘boys” would certain- 
ly break in and carry off everything they could 
carry. Iam bound to admit that: he had the 
satisfaction of knowing afterward that his pre- 
diction was twice fulfilled. The house being 
now ready, I ordered beds for myself and the 
manager, tables and benches, a dozen packs 
of cards, draughts, dominoes and newspapers. 
Mindful of the cautionI had received, I fur- 
nished my own room in the simplest manner. 
A deal table, two chairs, the commonest pos- 
sible breakfast crockery, and a few books, no 
carpet or table linen. The only thing now 
left to do was to go round to all the lodging- 


| houses in the street, and in some in the neigh- 


boring streets, and, after obtaining leave from 
the deputies, to go into the kitchens and an- 
nounce my intentions. I said, after apologiz- 
ing for the intrusion, that the old —— lodg- 
ing-house would be open for the next night, 
and every night, from eight to twelve, asa 
free and easy club, and that cards, games and 
papers would be provided, and that they were 
to make themselves at home, and do just as 
they liked, and there was nothing to pay. In 
the small houses the announcement was re- 
ceived with surprised indifference; in the 
large ones with a good deal of interest and 
some applause.—National Review. 


A YankEE AstTroLoGrer.—Some profes- 


| sional astrologers probably survive, and cre- 


dulity and superstition make their business 
rofitable, but one of them died last week in 
Vashington. He was not a venerable sage 
from the mysterious orient, where sciences, 
elsewhere forgotten or contemned, may be 
supposed to flourish yet, but a Worcester 
county Yankee, born in the pleasant village 
of Ashburnham about thirty-two years ago. 
His father was a Baptist minister, aiid he was 
destined to the same profession, and was ed- 
ucated with that in view, at the academy in 
Ipswich, N. H. But he preferred what he 
called science to religion, and having studied 
astrology profoundly, he opened an office in 
New York under the name of Prefessor 
George Greggs, though his name previously 
had been Andrew Jaquith. He found plenty 
of clients or dupes, mahy of whom, it is said, 
were bankers, ea bews and professional men, 
who sought his advice for their speculations, 
and some of them paid him a regular weekly 
retainer and visited him every day. He was 
consulted by persons from all parts of the 
country, ae Bad also clients in England. 
His practice is estimated at fifty dollars a day, 
and he is said to have cast twenty thousand 
horoscopes.— Worcester Spy. 





German Servant Giris.—Saxony has 
some very curious laws concerning servant 
girls. For instance, the mistress is required 
to allow the servant one, pound of butter and 
one pound of coffee per month, or the equiva- 
lent in money, If the servant furnish her 
own bedding she receives one and one-half 
cents per night for so doing. Seventy-five 
cents per month is allowed the servant for her 
washing, and she receives five per cent on all 
purchases she makes. She must give a month's 
notice before leaving her place, and must keep 
a book for rec dations, in which, upon 
leaving her place, her mistress is compelled to 
state the cause of the servant’s leaving, and 
also what is her r. 





HIGH ART IN CINCINNATI. 

A Cincinnati correspondent writes: The 
Women’s Exchange, which was opened in 
January, and has been so far a success, offers 
opportunities not otherwise obtainable to in- 
dustrious and ingenious women. Here, upon 
reasonable commission, ten per cent, is sold 
anything ranging from golden brown ‘real 
Kentucky” wheaten biscuit, to crazy quilts at 
fifty ‘dollars. One beautiful article on exhibi- 
tion was an exquisite screen, framed in ebony 
and hand-painted on plush. A banner of 
bronze satin, was embroidered in golden red 
in chenille. In the cases are ready-made un- 
der-clothing, embroideries and painting of 
every description. In the windows, home- 
made cakes, puddings, charlotte russe, lemon 
vies, home-made pickles, preserves and jellies. 
tis scarcely necessary to add that there are 
always many specimens of ‘*home-made” pot- 
tery. Home-made pottery is the bane of Cin- 
cinnati. On Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
in the window of a handsome private resi- 
dence, is a string—strung on a string from 
one side to the other, now mind you—of the 
most ridiculous, the most monstrous little 
jugs. The fair perpetrator of this incredible 
string of jugs, is but one of the many afllicted 
with a similar craze. Cincinnati thinks she 
can accomplish artistic pottery ; but she can’t. 
And the next best thing to knowing how to 
do a thing is to know when you don't. It 
was rather funny that when Oscar Wilde was 


mania. Upon sight of the appalling collec- 
tion, Oscar went into—not raptures, as the 
lady expected—but merciless ridicule. Fancy 
the lady’s feelings. 


A MOTOR THAT WILL SUPERSEDE 
STEAM. 

Coal, one of the leading journals of practi- 
cal science in England, makes known a dis- 
covery that, if as represented, will work as 
great a revolution in employment of power as 
Keely’s motor would, were it to do all he 
promises. ‘The journal in question says : 

**A new motor has been discovered, which, 
it is claimed, will supersede steam. The ma- 
terial from which the energy is generated, is 


motor agent in the form of vapor, and the ad- 
vantage claimed for it over steam, is that 
while water expands in the ratio of one cubic 
inch to 1700, bi-sulphide of carbon has an 
expansion property of one to 8000. When 
the vapor is generated it passes into the steam 
chest of the engine, and moves the piston 
rods. A pipe attached to the engine conveys 
the exhaust vapor directly through a con- 
denser back to the tank in its original liquefied 
form, to be generated. 
eration and condensation is similar to the heat 
action, and, with machinery properly con- 
structed, itis claimed that a single supply of 
bi-sulphide of carbon can be used with rein- 
forcements for an indefinite period. The cost 
of fuel is trifling, it being claimed that from 
the peculiar properties of the bi-sulphide an 
ordinary house fire can develop a power sufli- 
cient to run an ocean steamer. Water boils 
at 212 deg., and it takes 520 deg. of heat to 
make steam available, while the new agent 
takes the form of vapor at 180 deg.” 


How Hr Prays It Tuem. — Fore- 
paugh’s show is in Connecticut, and the //art- 
ford Post says that among the many who ex- 
‘tract a living from the public by following it, 


ON 


serves special mention. The early hours of 
the day were spent by him in running a hand- 


fecting inscription, **I am blind.” 
tigued with this occupation, he laid aside his 
heavy instrument, and, resorting to his trunk 
at the depot, pulled out a variety of costumes, 
from which he of the United 
States army. Having donned this, he select- 
ed a suitable cap from quite an assortment, 
and threw aside his ‘‘blind” placard with his 
organ, remarking: ‘‘] don’t want you any 
more to-day.” He skilfully bandaged his 
left arm to represent the wounded soldier, 
| and completed his outfit with an old violin. 
| A small wicker basket was put in the mouth 
of his extremely intelligent dog, to be carried 
around, while his master, with the new music, 
would charm the crowd into giving their loose 
change to the battle-scarred veteran. On be- 
ing asked by one who saw the transformation, 
what he would take for the dog, he said: ‘I 
wouldn’t take one hundred dollars for him.” 
Here was a man who made music pay, and he 
played on as many instruments, including the 
public, as most musicians of ‘his day. No 
doubt, at night, his net profits paid hima 


selected one 





yu 


itself. 
Srrance ATTACHMENT BY A PiGeon.—A 
romantic and pretty story is told of a Saxton’s 
River woman, which reads like a tale of the 


middle ages. She was recently walking along 
the highway, when she felt a sudden blow up- 
on her head, and putting up her hand, caught 
a beautiful pigeon which had alighted there. 
The bird manifested no desire to escape, and 
she took it home with her, where it attached 
itself constantly to her person, following her 
everywhere, and never content unless she was 
petting it. Soon after, the lady was 
sick, and for a long time lay hovering between 





life and death. All this while the pigeon 
p rched upon her bedstead, and would not 
eave her day or night. At last the fever 


turned, and the faithful bird manifested every 


symptom of delight at the returning health of 
its mistress, and really aided her recovery by 
its human-like solicitude. ‘The bird is now 
the pet of the household, and the members of 
the family look upon its coming as almost 


providential. It is to be hoped that no Sab- 


bath-breaking sportsman will end its life, as 
in the case of the ‘late lamented” Pownal 
crow.—Cor. Troy Times. 





Wit and Ziumor, 


THE FROST THAT KILLED THE 


PEACHES. 

‘There will be no peaches this year, by the 
way. Frost killed them all. Every last soli- 
tary peach,” the man on the wood-box re- 
marked, with a pathetic inflection in_ his 
voice, 

‘*Which frost ?” savagely demanded the fat 
passenger. 

‘*‘Same old frost,” replied the man on the 
wood-box, sadly. 


suppose ?” said the cross passenger. 

«*The same!” the man on the wood-box as- 
serted. 

‘“‘And the 
brakeman echoed. 

And the man on the 
head in assent. 

“The same old frost,” he said, ‘‘that kills 
all the apples in Michigan every year, and de- 
stroys the ice crop on the Hudson. 
a farmer myself, before I reformed, and I’ve 
known a snow-storm in Colorado to blight all 
the sugar maples in Vermont !”—Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


one before that again?” the 


wood-box bowed his 


An Innovation.—‘‘My daughter is to be 
married next week,” he said, as he sat down 
and removed his hat. 

‘And you will present her with a check for 
$50,000, of course ?” replied the broker. 


here he should have been taken to see the 
pottery by a lady who represented the 
very apex, socially and ‘soulfully,” of the | 


bi-sulphide of carbon, which is utilized as a | 


The system of gen- | 


is one poor, but honest man, whose venius de- | 


organ and displaying a breast pad with the af- | 


When fa- | 


better per cent than those of the great show 


taken | 


‘Same frost that killed *em last year, [| 


AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1883. 


Hovusematp.—‘‘It does my heart good to 
see you and the baby together, It’s a pretty 
picture. Sure, and he’s the image of you !” 

Fond mother—‘‘But they all say that he 
looks like his father, Mary.” Housemaid 
‘*Bless your soul, mum, he’s not half good- 
looking enough for that !"—Life. 

“T nave been married, now,” boasted a 
prosy old fellow, ‘‘more than thirty years, 
and have never given my wife a cross word.” 
‘That's because you never dared, uncle,” 
said a little nephew who lived with them. 
“If you had, auntie would have made you 
jump.” 

Wien a’‘oman fights, she fights to hurt 
yer. De cow isa mighty quiet animal, but 
her kick—oh, Lawd !—Arkansaw Traveller. 






**You claim too 
much for Saman 
TAN Nenvr> 


2) 
a) Can one medicine be 
"5 a specific for Epi- 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, 
, Alcoholiam, 
Eating, Rheumatisom, Spermator- 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


Tue Creat Buooo Puriricr 








The proprietor of VEGETINE, most carnestly re 
commends it as a certain cure for Cancerous 
in all the 
scourge, no matter upon what part of the body it may ap 
pear. The most solemn assurance is given that it will, 
when taken regularly and persistently, cause any Can 
| cerous Humors or Canc.rous Tamors to disappear for 

ever. Vegetine has been often tried; it has never fuil 

ed, nor will it ever fail to exterminate the last ‘root of 
this disease on the person of any of its victims. 





Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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Wig BLOOD, 
Vey BRAIN and 
Dk? NERVE 


~F*-0-0-D- 
HOHOUGHLY TESTED 
THO * DD 
ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE. 
The Phosphates of the Wheat are its most 
valuable food property, and are, when prop- 
| , the most acceptable nutriment 
| with which to build up the system, 
| 4] The Blood, Brain and Nerves are the forces 
fi which bear the strain of every day work and 
#llife, aud in order to savesickness it is wise to 
e BUILD FOR HEALTH, 
Wheat Bitters are , not by fermenta- 
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pie 
—— 
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| Phosphates, while the starch and impure mat- 


choicest medicinal qualities, necessary 
make ita tonicand bitter. Itisat once health- 
i ful, pleasant to the taste and must not be con- 
founded with the thousand and one cheap 
alcoholic bitters which are sold as cure-alls, 
Medicine is doubly effective when used with 
food, so as to nourish while it corrects. 








CAUGHT: 
a BAD COLD 





The SUMMER COLDS and 
Coughs are quite as dan- 
gerous as those of 
midwinter. 


But they yleld to the same 
treatment and ought 
to be taken In 
time, 


For all diseases of THROAT, 
NOSTRILS, HEAD or 
BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Perry Davis's Pain Killer 


Is the SOVEREIGN Remedy 





ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP 


PAIN KILLER 
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HEART “TROUBLES: 


DM-ONE IN THREE HAVE THEM-“@g 


And think the Kidneys cr Liverare at Fault. 
HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement ofthe 


Ventricles. “. Crave’ I i 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart cage. 2. Grae Leart I lor me ' 
| WATER in the heart case. (4 par 
Dropsy). Use I 9 Sleart P : 
| SOFTENING of the Heart. (‘very common) 
PALPITATION, / es’ Regulator isa gure remedy, 
| ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of the 
| Heart. Dr. Graves’ Ilea i stor shows tm te reeults, 
tA STarRTLING Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 


| gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality 


Dr. Grave«’ Heart Regulator is a spx 
by express 





| $1. per bottle, six bottles for $5 
stamp foreminent pny ans’ treatise on these diseases. 
In Ner ei tion Sleeplesanes, 
D aves? HI Regulator has » 





ord, N. 8 


F. E. INGALLS, Sole Agent in America, ¢ 
8..42 (2) 
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‘THE BAD AND WORTHLESS 


| 
are never imitated or counterfeited. This is espe- 
| cially true ofa family medicine, and it is positive 
proof that the remedy imitated is of the highest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 
| by the whole world that Hop Bitters was the 
| purest, best and most valuable family medicine on 
| earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
| steal the notices in which the press and people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. B., 
| and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 
| lids to use their stuff instead, expecting to make 
| money on the credit and good name of H. B, 
| Many others started nostrums put up in similar 
| style to H. B., with variously devised names in 


| which the word ‘‘Hop” or “Hops” were used in a 
way to induce people to believe they were the same 


I've been | 


}as Hop Bitte 


rs. 


All such pretended remedies or 


| cures, no matter what their style or name is, and 
| especially those with the word “Hop” or ‘Hops’ 
| in their name or in any way connected with then) 


or their name, are imitations or counterfeits. 


| ware of them. 


Touch n 


Be- 


one of them. Use nothing 


but genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster 


of green Hops on the white label. 


dealing in imitations or counterfeits 


t 
| else. 
| 








Trust nothing 


Druggists and dealers are warned against 
4tl1 
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‘Well, no; that’s what I called to see you 
about. I believe in innovation.” 

“You'll give her $25,000 in cash, eh ?” 

“No, sir; I was thinking that you might 
take about $500 and buy about $75,000 worth 
of some sort of bonds.” 

‘*As an investment for an income ?” 

“No; for a show. Get $1000 bonds, if 
possible. Get some that are printed in red 
and blue ink, if you can. If they have big 
red or blue seals on, so much the better. If 
they begin, ‘In the name of God, amen,’ they 
will look the more important. See that the 
paper is good, the printing clear, the signa- 
ture in a bold, heroic hand, and send your 
bill tome. The time has gone by when the 
public can be fooled by a check.”—Wall 
Street News. 





ASPHORISM FROM THE Quvuartrers. — De 
rainbow might be better lookin’ ef “twan’t 
sech a cheap show. De bottom o’ de meal- 
box make mighty po’ music. Big blazes o’ 
fire can’t roast your ‘taters. De bes’ seed 
ain’t bound to make big watermilions. You 
can’t take de twist out de grape vine by cul- 
tervatin’ it. Peacock can't hide his foots by 
spreadin’ his tail. Green’simmons ain't ‘fraid 
o’ nobody. Education don’t come by bump- 
in’ *g’in de school-’ouse. When de morkin’ 
bird try to mork eb’rything, he’s boun’ to let 
out some music dat ain’t wuf much. It’s a 
mighty lazy nigger dat don’t keep his axe 
sharp. A hole under de garden palin’s is a 
hard secret to keep.—Century. 





ComMITTEE or SoLicrraTion :—*‘Is Mrs. 
Smith at home?” Mary Ann. (lately landed) 
—‘‘No, ma’am.” Second Lady of Committee 
—‘‘How unfortunate! We wanted to see 
her on business. Please tell her so when you 
hand her these cards.” Third Lady—‘Have 
you any idea when she will be in?” Mary 
Ann (who has been drilled for formalities on- 
ly)—*‘Yes, ma’am; she said when she ran 
out on the piazza, as how she’d come right in 

ain as soon as she heard the door shut.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 





Lirrte Bertha, three years old, was spend- 
ing the afternoon with her auntie, who wanted 
her to stay for tea, but Bertha said her mam- 
ma would ‘‘stold.” ‘Oh, no,” auntie said, 
‘“‘mamma won't scold; she isn’t dangerous.” 
Bertha replied : ‘‘Oo des ought to be ‘panked 





wif her, once.” 
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—_—_- Mt 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass ‘ARE BEA 

mE PAYS THE Bi Ae thay. 
Soldon trial. Warrante 6 years. Ali sizes as low. 


For free book, address 


NGHAMTON, 


GHAMTON, N. ¥. 


JONES OF BI 
BIN 


ete 
e 


Pat. 


Suited for ] 


eries, or gathering cream. 
count on large orders. 
wholesale, where I have no agents. Send 
for circular. 
liteopt? * WM. FE. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


FARMERS ED 


I: 
L 


wn. Mi 


use or N 






Channel Can 


CREAMERY. 


Setting without Ice---Per- 
ct Refrigerator included. 


arge or small dairies, cream. 
Special dis- 
One creamery at 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ve tools and seeds. 





It pays to buy of a reliable house. 


wal pay you - = ad our 


Cah: iP. Seed Sower,| WE ARE THE 
oon cast Seed | SOLE 
rds. 

ursery. AG 


Ta 
Matthews’ Seed Drills, an 
other first-class gc 
Beoryhing Ll the Teun 


We WARRANT everything as represented, 


. - 


, Gar- 


EY & CO. 


SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS, 
natn it free. 


jogue sen 
on Chicago, LiL 





Wihiw 


SOLD 
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NO AN 


by W 
free. 


atcnmakers mall, 
4.8. BIRCH 4 00. 93 Dey St. N.¥ 


AND Ku. 
EAR OUT. 
Circular: 


AT 
¥ WATCH 









dressing C. W. 
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New Sr 

Chromo 

largest + 
——___. 


MORPHINE. 


TSERS OF THIS DRUG WILL 
} of somethin 


HEAR 


& to their pecuniary adv antage by ad 


k., 30 Atlantic Av., Boston. 3tismJj jyv 


chromos 


1Les: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Visiting Cards finest quality 

variety and lowest prices, 50 
with name, 10c., @ present 


with each order. CLixtox Bros. & Co., Clintonville, Conn, 


Who Can Deny the Facts? | 


Humors | 
forms of this terrible and life-destroying | 


| pure state of the 


| powerful blood purifier in existence 





rhe, or Seminal Weakness, and fifty other 
complaints¢” Weeclaim it a «pecific, + 
ply, because the virus of all disene 
the blood, Its Nervine, Resolver 
Laxative properties meetall the « 
referred to. It's known worl 


CY’THEYGREATY) 
(HERVEY ClolNigiuleiRjolRy 


It quiets and composes the patient—not by the 
| introduction of opiates and drastic cathartica, but 
by the restoration of ac it ach and 
nervous system, whereby the brain is relieved 
of morbid fancies, which are created by the 
causes above referred to, 

To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary 
chants, Bankers, Ladies and all th 
entary employment causes ner sp 


irregularities of the blood, sto ch, 




















kidneys or who require a nerve tonic, appetizer or 
stimulant, SAMARITAN NERVINe is i ! 
Thousands proclaim it the most erfu 

orant that ever sustained the sinking system, 
$1.50. Sold by all Druggists. The DR.S. A. RICH 
MOND MED. CO., Proprietors, St. Joseph, Mo 


bas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New Tork City. (4) 


FARMERS, 
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- 


SAVE YOUR TREES BY USING THE 
in Eclipse Tree Oil], $2.00 per gallon, full dire 
tions on each can. Sure cure for Borers; does not 
stain or injure the tree; use g and { } 
| only by H. L. WOOD & C©O., de : kinds 
Lubricating Oils, 120 Su r St., Bos sel leet 





oe. Address for circu! 
and Southern storehouse, and Ager 
P. Ke DEDERICK & CO., 
Albany, N. ¥, 











| Stone Drain Pipe, 
WALDO BROS 


Sand, Plaster, (+ t. I 


, S88 Water Stree Lb 





| 

Sh 
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- PATENTS! 


TOULMIN & SEMMEs, 
». «€ 


7090 G Street, ° 
SLNT FREI 


| Washington, 
“INVENTORS \ 


PATENT MANI 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


SHOCOLATES 


preparation of | f 
ily ‘ e ¢ 4 
a been 


i exce tart for fa . 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
- W.- BAKER & COw 


Dorchester, Mass. 





CIVEN AWAY. 
i ROSE DECORATED TEA SETS, 
t iG ! reas St rT 





i Seta, and hundreds of PREMIUMs t 
persons getting PEA CLUBS. Send posta 
1 lud 





1 Catalogue, gs FREI 
AMOY TEA Co., 
Pr ree, R 


13tl3 3 Broa idk RI 
EVAPORATING FRUIT 
Suara 
— FRA NELIN COUNTS »PA 
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SCROFULA, 


and all scrofulous diseases, Sores, } 

Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncle 

Eruptions of the Skin, are the dire 

plood 

these diseases the 
' 


To cure 
and restored to a y 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has for « 
recognized by eminent medic t 


} , 
heal 





from all foul humors, enriches and strengthens the 
blood, removes all traces of mercurial treatment, and 
proves itself a complete master of all scrofulous dis 
eases. 


A Recent Cure of &crofulous Sores 


“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofulous 
sores (ulcers) on my ieg+. The jimbs were badly ew 
len and inflamed, and the sores discharged large quan 





tities of offensive matter Every remedy I tried failed, 
| until I used AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, of which I have 
now taken three bottles, with the reeult that the sores 








ih greatly improved. 
ie good your medicine has done 
vectfuily, Mrs. ANN O'BRIAN,” 
York, June 24, 1882 


are healed, and my g 

I feel very gratef 

me ur 

148 Sullivan St., New 
2%” All persons interested are invited to 

call on Mrs. ©’ Brian; also upon the Rev. Z. 

P. Wilds of 7% Bast 54th Street, New York 

City, who will take pleasure tn testifying to 

the wonderful efficacy of Ayer'’s Sarsapa- 

rilla, not only in the cure of this lady, but 

in his own and many other cases within his 

knowledge 

WMThe well known writer 





n the Boston Herald, B. W. 


BALL, Rochester, N. H. writes, June 7, 1882 

“Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eczema, and baving failed to find relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, which has effected 


a complete cure. I consider it a magnificent remedy 
for all blood diseases.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 






stimulates and regulates the on of the digestive 
and assimilative organe, renews and strengthens the 
vital forces, aud speedily cures Rheumatism, Catarrh, 





t.G 


imy 
'} 


Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gx u Debility, and all 
diseases arising from an overished condition of 
the blood and a weakened vitality 

It is incomparably the che ape 
account of its concentrated atre 
over disease. 


st blood medicine, on 
ngth and great power 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
34 Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5 


WE WANT 10 nore BOOK AGENTS 
or Gen. DODGE 8S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran N 


AMONG 


NDIANS, 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


OUR WILD 


Introduction by Gen 
great work was sube 


Sherman Superb rat 
vod r by r ‘ 


It s« 
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ERROKS OF YOUTH. 


\ D t 
BPAVEDSON & ©O., 


. Addr 





nt \ ho. 
Nassau Street, Sew York. 
26tts 

50 Satin Enamel 

Ca 10¢, | t H 

design. 11 packs 4 t 

Ring or a bea silk 

“hi t 









0 any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis whe earnestly desire relief, ! can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
lve Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
Charge for consultation by mai!. Valua-| 
bie Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 

tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. | 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. | 
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Try 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


after t elve physicians had pronounced the case in- 
NEURALGIA, 





curable. It will cure KHEUMATISM, 
LAME BACK, &C., after all else has failed. Sold by 
Druggists. lyeow5! 














~ CLARK JOHNSON’S 


Indian Blood Syrup 


Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
testify to its efficacy in healing the 


» 4nd pronounce it to be the 
BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 
GUARANTEED TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Laboratory 77 West 34 St., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


ASHBURNHAM Deport, Worcester Co., Mass. 
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